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I. 

THE PO WER OF RAIL WA YS, AND THEIR E VILS. 

It is probably not an exaggeration to say that upon a majority of 
the English population, railways exercise a more immediate in- 
fluence for personal comfort or discomfort, for precuniary ease or 
uneasiness, than any single cause except health, the weather, 
or the price of food. To the enormous middle class residing 
a few miles from their place of business, it is a consideration of 
the utmost importance whether the mode of transit between their 
home and their office is rapid, cheap, and not accompanied by 
circumstances which make it insalubrious. The proximity of 
the station, the convenience of the suburban neighbourhood at 
the one end, are of not less importance than the ease of access 
from the terminus at the other. The price of every commodity 
supplied at the villa is influenced by the goods tariff of the line, 
while the passenger fares regulate how often the wife can afford 
to shop or visit in town, or the youngsters be treated to the Poly- 
technic or the play. To a still larger contingent of the middle 
class the exorbitant charges of the Railway Companies are pro- 
hibitive, and thousands of children sicken and fade in the close 
rooms of the town, because landowners have been greedy and 
directors corrupt The working classes, whose thews and sinews 
have made the line, and built its stations, and continue to fabricate 
its rolling stock, and maintain its permanent way, are no incon- 
siderable body, nor small is the army of engine-drivers, stokers, 
firemen, porters, guards, and signal-men, who work seven working 
days in the week, with the fear of a conviction for manslaughter 
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ever before their eyes, and earn a pittance, the more scanty be- 
cause dividends are small and shareholders clamorous. The great 
body of the working classes trudge many a weary mile because 
fares are high, and spend many a weary day of unwilling idleness 
and want because trade is contracted by dear carriage, or driven 
away to other localities, or, worse still, to foreign countries, by a 
conspiracy to defraud the public, which is commonly known as 
an agreed tariiff. To the richer classes who can afford to pay for 
the extreme of luxury and safety, it is still a matter of uncertainty 
whether they shall be invited into a first-class compartment to 
become the sole victims of a lunatic or a MuUer, or shaie with 
their fellow-travellers one common lot of fire and slaughter ; 
and even those whom use has made forgetful of the perils of 
railway travelling, and who no more fear the chance of a collision 
than an average Irish landlord dreads a wayside thicket, yet find 
in the appointments, the punctuality, the steadiness of the train 
enough to excite the liveliest emotions of pleasure, or in its oscil- 
lation, lateness, or sluggish movement, an equal source of annoy- 
ance. 

What other agent in modem civilized life exercises so potent 
and constant an influence for good or for evil over the personal 
comfort of so many human beings ? The landlord and the tax- 
gatherer confine their attentions to the head of the household, and 
to him their visits are at intervals that are counted by months. 
The butcher and baker, if they supply the table badly, or are 
caught too often demanding payment of paid bills, can be changed, 
but who can afford to change his railway for slight offences ? To 
change your railway is to change your Lares and Penates, to pay- 
double house rent till you can find a tenant to submit to the in- 
conveniences you flee from yourself. To change your railway is 
to pay a tremendous fine to your upholsterer for the privilege of 
obtaining better or cheaper locomotion, — ^with what guarantee that 
it will continue better or cheaper ? Witness the conduct of the 
directors of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Company, 
who as soon- as a large population has listened to their seductions, 
and settled on their line, reduce the number of their trains, and 
raise their fares. What body is there which can exercise so despotic 
a sway over property as a railway board ? A jobbing director 
will get a station opened to forward some land speculation of his, 
and his acres, previously worth ^£2^, are immediately raised to 
;;^3oo each, while as no court has yet held that an easement in a 
railway station can be obtained by length of usage, it is open to 
this irresponsible body, at any time, to close a station and depre- 
ciate the value of the surrounding property 50 per cent at least — 



a thing which has been done in several instances, and threatened 
still oftener, in order to drive a bargain with a neighbouring land- 
owner. By regulations of their tariff the directors can make or 
mar the fortune of any town they come near. Let them raise the 
rates to the maximum allowed by law, and the trade of the place 
is ruined ; let them reduce the rates to their minimum, and plenty 
smiles with an ungrudging hand upon the favoured district The 
old kings who granted charters to municipalities distinguished for 
their loyalty, wielded no power to be compared to that of a rail- 
way board. What is the privilege of returning a ttiember of 
Parliament worth in comparison with that of returning a director ? 
Conscious of this, how often have municipalities given a director 
an easy access to Parliament, less in the hope that he might re- 
present them at Westminster, than that he might stand their friend 
in the board-room. 

While these gigantic potentates thus lord it over the districts 
where they possess that " territorial " sway for which so many a 
ruinous battle has been fought in the committee-rooms of the 
Lords and Commons, they exercise a spell of a different kind, 
scarcely less awful in its power, not confined by local limits, but 
reaching to the remotest nooks and comers of Europe, wherever 
English-speaking persons reside. Few are the middle-class home- 
steads in which there is not some tale of pinching and distress 
caused by the depreciation of railway property. Prudent fathers 
of families laid by their savings in the form of debentures which 
they were taught to consider as good as freehold mortgages. They 
reckoned without their host, nor thought of the perils of over-issue, 
nor of the impossibility of foreclosure or sale. More sanguine in- 
vestors took Lloyd's bonds in plenty, believing that a certificate of 
indebtedness, under the seal of the company, must have some 
virtue amongst honest men. They reckoned without their host, 
nor dreamt that directors would create these things, not merely as 
certificates of past indebtedness, in which case they are valid, but 
as means of contracting fresh loans, in which case they are a mere 
waste of good paper and sealing-wax. People who would have 
resented the accusation of being speculative, bought railway shares 
as a source of permanent investment . They little svumised the 
reckless powers which Parliament would grant to enable directors, 
by the purchase of branch lines, and by endless borrowing, to 
ruin property once honestly remunerative ; and little heeded they 
of the bedevilments of Preference Shares, of A Shares and B Shares, 
Extension Shares, Debenture Stock, Guaranteed Stock, and all the 
other abominations whereby the original proprietors of a valuable 
partnership have been financed out of their property. 
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To all these countless thousands of shareholders and creditors, 
every turn in the railway market is a message of hope or of agony. 
Powerless as a huge flock of sheep, they listen to the yelping of 
the wolves in their fold, each wondering whether his turn is to 
come next, and whether it will please their tormentors to leave 
them torn and mangled as they are, or to exterminate their exist- 
ence at once. Is there any one trade in the country that directly 
affects so many households ? Is there anywhere such a gigantic 
business as this carrying-by-railway partnership, taken as a whole ? 
Man, endowed by nature with a restless activity, seems in his last 
development of civilization to have become absorbed in the pur- 
suit of moving himself and his property with the utmost possible 
speed from point to point on the earth's surface. 

The cost of constructing the permanent way and buildings 
which are the scene of this enormous business in the United King- 
dom, has been, as appears by the returns of the Board of Trade 
for the year 1867, ;^5o2, 263,000, or at the rate of ^^35,253 per 
mile, there being 14,247 miles of railway (since reduced to 14,414). 
The receipts from the railway traffic in 1867 were ;;^39,48o,ooo, 
or;£'ii9,636 per day (allowing to each year 330 working days). 
In each year 287,688,000 railway trips are made, being equal to 
871,781 trips each day, each trip being i2| miles in length. Of 
goods (including coal and other minerals), 148,253,800 tons are 
carried every year, being at the rate of 449,250 tons every day, 
and each ton being assumed to be conveyed upon an average 25 
miles. The number of trains started every year is 6,328,490, 
equivalent to 19,177 for every day, and the locomotive travels 
148,542,827 miles per annum, or 450,129 miles each day. 

Yet all this gigantic business — the most boasted growth of the 
foremost country in the enlightened nineteenth century — ^is found 
to be a mass of rottenness. Shareholders are ruined, debenture^ 
holders unpaid, passengers overcharged, trade checked by almost 
prohibitive tariffs, while nobody flourishes but the directors, their 
employiesy and their patentees. 

For thirty years and upwards the cry has been that railways are 
nests of jobbery, that shareholders are victims, and the public inte- 
rests are disregarded for the benefit of the few. It has been repeated 
again and again, in language more or less caustic, and in terms 
which, if applied to other public abuses, would seem exaggeiated 
apd inflated, but which, so far as we have observed, has never 
overstepped the truth, but, on the contrary, has failed in portraying 
the depth and strengtii of the evil. Palliative measures have been 
from time to time attempted, but with the most miserable results* 
At one time Commissioners of Railways were appointed, com- 
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prising men of great ability and experience ; but only a few years 
afterwards they were relieved of their duties, and such powers of 
supervision as could be imposed on railways were committed to 
the Board of Trade, These powers are useful so far as they go, 
but they are extremely limited. Occasionally a few legislative 
checks have been imposed -on the companies when they came to 
Parliament for further powers (as the London and North-Western 
Railway and its incorporated branches have done two hundred 
times); but all these have been merely slight and illusory make- 
shifts. The evil has gone on increasing with the most fearful 
rapidity ; but at last the feeHng that this state of things must cease 
has become too strong to he resisted any longer. 

In all great reforms, the first element of successful action is to 
keep clearly in view the specific nature of the evils which exist, 
and to trace those evils to their source. It does little good to re- 
peat the general outcry that railways are mismanaged, that directors 
(who are poorly paid for the trouble they undertake) are commonly 
surmised to make up for their slender stipend by illicit trafficking 
in the lands which the companies are about to purchase, in the 
iron which they must buy, or in the patents which they are recom- 
mended by the Board to use. Instances like those of Mr. Hudson, 
who is said to have realized ;£^3oo,ooo by one transaction, speak 
for themselves ; but mere general suggestions that there are hosts 
of useless secondary and third-rate offices connected with every 
railway company, which seem to exist only for the purposes of 
nepotism, are, of course, indignantly denied, and produce no 
practical result when stated in a vague and general sort of way. 
The reformer must lay his thumb on some specific blot, and direct 
to it for the time the exclusive attention of all who desire to pro- 
duce a better state of things, if anything more is to come of this 
attempt at reform than a temporary outcry, followed by an illusory 
palliative. 

Railways do not pay, — that is the great burden of complaint ; 
they are ruinous to their proprietors, and very expensive to their 
customers. Foreigners manage to get cheap railway travelling, and 
still to make railway property remunerative ; yet foreigners are well 
aware that they have not yet reached tlie perfection of the art of 
locomotion, and they are active and intelligent in the march of 
improvement; nor let it be supposed that in contrasting their 
systems with our own, we mean to imply that by simply following 
them we shall rectify the evils of which we complain. 

Those evils may be most usefully considered under two heads : 
first, material evils, or those directly concerned with the permanent 
way, and rolliiig-stock, arid (Stations; secondly, personal evils, 
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which directly arise out of the present system, by which the per- 
sons who administer the aJfFairs of railways are chosen. 

Contrary to what has hitherto been the general opinion, we think 
that the material evils are far the greater ; and as they lie more at 
the root of the present disasters, so they are certainly far more diffi- 
cult to remedy. To transfer railways* to the State, and to pension 
or buy off the directors and managers, were a less arduous under- 
taking to a Government whose credit is such that it can borrow 
any amount of money at little more than 3 per cent interest, 
than to make the railways work profitably after they have been 
purchased ; and, as things now are, a considerable and effective 
retrenchment in fees and salaries is far easier for a company to 
accomplish, than so to economise traffic expenses as to make traffic 
cheap without unreasonably sacrificing speed or convenience. 

The root of the evil has been competition, which has led every 
railway to outbid its rivals in the matter of speed. The conse- 
quence of this has been to compel the construction of carriages of 
increased size and weight, locomotives of gigantic proportions to 
draw the huge conveyances, and rails and road of strength suf- 
ficient to resist the increased wear and tear caused by the rush 
of such tremendous masses of matter. Originally the first-class 
carriages weighed only 3^^ tons, their bodies were 15 ft. long, 
6 ft. 6 in. wide, and 4 ft 9 in. high. The wheels weighed 1 7 cwt 
Now carriages are increased to 7 tons in weight, their length to 
20 ft, their width 7 ft. 6 in., and their height 6 ft 3 in. or more. 
The wheels weigh upwards of 30 cwt If all this increase were 
merely what is necessary for the accommodation of a larger 
number of passengers, it might be unobjectionable, but the fact 
is otherwise. 

A similar increase has taken place in the waggons for the con- 
veyance of goods. The original waggons were simply a platform 
about ten feet long, on four wheels, with sides. They weighed 
about two tons, and carried two tons of goods. Various of the 
older Acts of Parliament required the carriages or waggons not to 
be of greater weight (including their cargo) than four tons, but in 
1842 an Act was passed which, after reciting that experience had 
shown that it was in many cases more conducive to safety to use a 
heavier description of carriage or waggon upon railways than was 
originally contemplated, abolished the clauses of the previous Acts 
which limited the weight to be carried or borne at any one time, 
in any carriage or waggon upon any railway (including the weight 
of such carriage or waggon) to four tons. At the present day, 
a truck weighing four tons when empty, and carrying nine tons at 
goods, is no uncommon vehicle. 



It must be confessed that this increase of weight has not been 
an unnatural result of the circumstances under which railways have 
been promoted, and that, in fact, while it has been considered that 
increased speed has worn out the old carriages too quickly, and 
suggested the increase of weight, that again has led to the larger 
strength and size of the locomotive, which, again, reacting on the 
carriages, require all of them to be of increased strength to resist 
the concussions with the engine, and with the other carriages and 
trucks in the train. Thus the matter has proceeded in a vicious 
circle, the heavy carriages requiring heavier locomotives, and the 
heavier locomotives requiring again heavier carriages to resist the 
shocks of increased weight The consequence is that light car- 
riages are not merely little used, but are actually driven off the 
road because they would not stand the concussion of thirty heavy 
trucks of an aggregate weight of 390 tons, exclusive of the loco- 
motive, so that in the result if goods are to be conveyed by a slow 
train, for which a light carriage would be sufficient, a power of 
haulage and conveyance must yet be applied sufficient for the 
heaviest load at the utmost speed, because it is possible that at 
some part of the journey the light carriage might be crushed in 
being shunted with fifteen loaded trucks of thirteen tons weight 
each at either end of it 

If the whole of the trucks were usually filled, the waste caused 
by this excess of strength might be less, but in the result the best 
evidence concurs in stating that not a single goods train is loaded 
up to one-fourth of its capacity. One most important problem of 
railway reform is how to reduce this waste. 

The solution must be found in two things, a reduction of speed, 
and the prevention of unnecessary stoppages. It is the pace which 
kills not merely the rolling-stock, but 5ie permanent way, and 
which has compelled the costiy substitution of. steel rails for iron ; 
but this rapid pace is, in truth, wholly unnecessary in a goods train 
if it could always be going. Ten miles an hour would then be an 
ample speed for every kind of goods, except possibly fish, milk, 
and meat, when coming from a great distance. The difficulty 
now is that so much time is lost by the goods trains being shunted 
and kept waiting for express and other passenger trains to pass, 
that time must be made up when it can, at whatever expense of 
wear and tear both to rolling-stock and permanent way. In effect, 
the owner of the goods now pays for having his goods conveyed 
at the rate of forty miles an hour from London to Manchester, and 
cannot pay for less. He ought to pay for having them conveyed at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, except in case of express goods requiring 
immediate delivery, and which niight be paid for accordingly. 



How to enable goods traffic to be conveyed remuneratively, and yet 
cheaply, at a rate of ten miles an hour, is the problem that rail- 
way engineers ought to set before themselves, in the place of 
devising in how short a time their own railway can deliver goods 
from point to point, at whatever cost of wear and tear and fuel, 
provided only a competing railway is beaten in the race. It 
is very well to boast that a London' merchant can telegraph to 
Bradford when his warehouse closes in the evening, and have the 
goods delivered as soon as his warehouse reopens next morning. 
If the merchant needs such rapid service to make up for negli- 
gence in not sending the order sooner, or to meet some sudden 
emergency, by all means let him pay well for the accommodation ; 
but why should his neighbour, who is a better man of business, 
and sends his orders to his correspondents two days in advance, 
and does not care when he gets the goods provided they come in 
forty-eight hours, be compelled to pay the same as his careless 
neighbour ? In short, why cannot goods be sent up by ordinary 
trains travelling at decent speed, averaging ten n>iles an hour, and 
not as now always by what ought to be called in the luggage de- 
partment, "first-class express"? Convenience of that kind may 
always be afforded to the merchant who chooses to pay for it, by 
giving him the option of sending his goods by a passenger train at 
a remunerative tariff. The number of traders who would be wil- 
ling to pay this high premium for the privilege of being careless in 
giving their orders, is not likely to be so great as to cause the pas- 
senger trains to be overloaded by merchandise. 

This demon of speed, which the English railway companies have 
set before them as the idol of their devotion, and which has led them 
into the wildest errors that a body of practical men were ever in- 
duced to perpetrate, has nowhere been more totally out of place 
than in reference to goods traffic. Except for perishable articles 
of food, which form a trifling part of the articles conveyed, the 
sole essentials for a proper management of goods traffic are three : 
punctuality, safety, cheapness. 

It is astonishing that the system which has been matiuing for 
forty years in England has effected only the former. Goods are 
upon the whole delivered by English railways with as much punc- 
tuahty as can reasonably be desired. We grant, further, that 
punctuality is of the utmost importance in the delivery of goods. 
They may be ordered to meet a ship which must sail without them 
if they arrive not at the appointed time ; their unexpected delay- 
may throw a whole mill out of employment for twenty-four hours, 
or may ruin a builder who may be rendered unable to complete hij 
contract in time to get the advances wherewith to meet his bills. 



It is their punctuality which has principally enabled railways to 
outmaster canals in the struggle for goods traffic ; another co- 
operating cause being the greater proximity of railway stations to 
most places of business. But at what a price has this triumph of 
punctuality been achieved ? Managers and directors have fallen 
into the egregious fallacy that high speed was as requisite as punc- 
tuality ; and that, in fact, the two were inseparable, and to effect a 
prodigy of speed they have sacrificed all hope of attaining cheap- 
ness for the consumer, or a fair profit for the shareholder. For 
this they have built up those mountains of rolling stock which are 
made to tear over the line at an express speed, while they are not 
loaded up to one-fourth of their capacity, and while in the tre- 
mendous concussions caused by their bufferless ends and loose 
couplings, they jolt and break the goods, even when at great expense 
to the customer they have been most carefully enveloped in an 
armour of packing. Thus in the management of English railways 
safety has been sacrificed, cheapness lost sight of, and punctuality 
alone secured. 

How can punctuality be retained, unnecessary speed reduced, 
prices lowered, and goods preserved from unnecessary damage? 

The first essential for a complete reform is the construction of a 
second line of double rails for goods traffic alone. This is a very 
different thing from incurring again the same expense as was in- 
curred in the original construction of the railway, for a great many 
reasons, which we shall in their order bring to the attention of the 
reader ; but first and principally because the line may be laid down 
as a light line. 

The present permanent way of our railways, constructed as it is 
of steel rails, which are fast superseding the old iron railways, with the 
most elaborate apparatus of joints wherever the numerous side lines 
merge into a main line, is in fact a machine of great complexity and 
gigantic expense, contrived for the purpose of enabling enormous 
cargoes of human beings to pass over it at a rate of sixty miles an 
hour with perfect ease and a high degree of safety. What outrageous 
waste is it to wear away so fine a machine for common purposes ! 
To what mad action shall we compare it? The lunatic, who 
would have no knives at table unless they had the fine-tempered 
blade of the best razor ; the spendthrift, who would have the pro- 
duce of his model farm carted to market in the family coach and 
his newest waggonette, could not sin so grievously against the 
eternal fitness of things as the English railway proprietors will be 
held by future ages to have sinned, if, having the means to do so 
otherwise, they continue to wear away this beautiful and perfect 
roadway by the conveyance of coal, timber, pig-iron, black cattle, 
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she^p, and all the other ponderous products of the mine, the forest, 
or the farm, all which may much better travel at a rate often miles 
an hour than of sixty. 

A light line pf railway need not be more expensive in construc- 
tion than the American railways, or than the tramways which have 
been laid down in some few parts of the country for a long time, 
but now seem likely to be much more extensively introduced. Par- 
liament has already sanctioned the construction of light lines, — not, 
it is true, as a means of relieving the passenger lines of their goods 
traffic, but rather with the object of promoting cheap branch lines 
leading to country districts ; but what is good for one purpose may 
be equally made available for another. Two clauses were intro- 
duced by way of amendment into the " Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1868," by Mr. Stephen Cave, in the House of Commons, on 
the 24th July, 1868, but they apparently provoked no discussion, 
and scarcely excited the least attention, though the proposed divi- 
sion of smokers and non-smokers produced a few minutes later 
an animated debate. These two clauses provide that railway 
companies may construct a light line, provided that no such 
line shall have a greater weight than eight tons brought upon 
the rails by any one pair of wheels, and that the speed shall never 
exceed twenty-five miles an hour. 

This is all that is required for goods traffic ; nay, even far more 
than is required for the ordinary goods traffic. Trains might travel 
steadily along at a pace of ten miles an hour. No shunting would 
be necessary to let the express trains pass, and above aU (when 
will directors see the economy of this ?) the risk of collision would 
be reduced to a minimum ; for six out of every seven collisions in 
which passengers are injured, and earn a right to heavy damages 
at the hands of indignant jurymen, who delight to be revenged on 
a railway for all the sins (and they are many) of railway companies 
against the public, are found to be due to a goods train wandering 
about the line, or getting severed through insufficient coupling, and 
leaving a part behind to upset or turn the next passenger train. 

Of course the cost of constructing these new lines, however 
cheap in comparison with the present railroads, is a drawback so 
serious as to make them almost impossible for some years to come, . 
if the companies remain as they are ; but were the railways bought 
by Government, the new rails on all the great trunk lines of the 
country might easily be laid, and would renumerate the outlay 
most amply. 

With reference to the construction of a double line, too expen- 
sive to be immediately practicable, we will therefore throw out 
shortlya few hints, and then pass to another and more probable but 
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less effectual remedy, or rather palliative, for the evils we have been 
remarking. 

1. In many parts the land of the railway companies is wid6 
enough for the two goods lines, especially in cases of embankments. 
It would not always be necessary to have the goods lines on the 
top of the embankment ; they might be constructed on a sort of 
terrace scooped out of the slope, half-way up. It is one of the ex- 
travagances of the present railways that they are more level than 
they need be ; gradients might often be steeper where the shape 
of the land made that form of construction cheaper, without over- 
tasking the labour of the engine. We grant that in an engineering 
point ot view it is a low style of art to have a beautifully level pas- 
senger line on the top of an embankment, and a goods line half- 
way up — now sinking a little, now rising a Little ; nor would it 
improve the look of the most splendid viaducts if, in order to save 
the expense of widening them, the goods lines were constructed on 
a stage-work above the passenger lines, or were let in beneath the 
present line by a new construction of girders extending from pier 
to pier of the viaduct ; but such devices would save large sums of 
money ; and we must remember that it is time now to build rail- 
ways for economical use, and not merely for ornament Engineers 
have too long had it all their own way. The time has come now 
for shareholders and customers to take the matter into their own 
hands. 

2. There is no occasion that the goods lines should hug the 
passenger lines all the way. In many places buildings have grown 
up close along the line for considerable distances, and it would be 
very unnecessary to purchase and pull them down. The goods 
line need only meet the passenger line at certain stations, and may 
often make a short cut across country from station to station, where 
now landowners would sell at reasonable prices, but where in the 
old days they compelled the railway to make long detours, through 
their foolish fear of what they called the " explosive machine." 

3. For many hundreds of miles in England the goods line might 
be carried along the old deserted coach-roads without the slights 
detriment to any one, and, on the contrary, a great public advan- 
tage. If it has happened to any of our readers to travel down the 
splendid roads, for example, from London to Bath, or from London 
to Norwich, it will be apparent how easily space could be found 
for two lines of rails in the centre of the road, and accidents would 
be but of rare occurrence if the trains went at a slow pace, never 
exceeding twenty miles ^an hour, and frequently less. For the 
conveyance of farming produce to towns, and the conveyance 01 
manure and manufactured articles from the town to the farm, the 
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advantage of the goods line going along the old coach-road would 
' be incalculable, for the trains might stop by signal at the entrance 
to any farm homestead, and then and there, without more ado, 
receive the addition of loaded trucks of farm produce, or detach 
the trucks brought from the town to the country. The farmer's 
own team might bring the trucks along sidings up to the line, and 
draw them away again. Branch lines of this kind, with steep gradi- 
ents and slight speed, have been estimated by the writer of a 
thoughtful article in the Spectator* to add 7s. 6d. to the rental of 
every acre within their reach. Were the great trunk lines for goods 
traffic constructed on this plan, the branch lines would soon spring 
out from them in all directions. 

These are hints for a future, not, we hope, very remote, when the 
goods traffic (except possibly express goods traffic, such as the 
meat, fish, or milk trains) shall be entirely divorced from the pas- 
senger traffic, and have a double line of its own. Let us now take 
the course of improvement one stage lower down. To this extent 
we venture to think public opinion and Parliament should compel 
railway companies (if they are to exist longer) at once to proceed. 
No powers to take more land, or bofrow more money, no privilege 
to abandon undertakings, or amalgamate with rivals, should be 
granted, unless they embraced also a scheme for the formation of 
at least a single goods line along all the trunks. This might be 
worked with the greatest safety by an application of what is known 
as the block system. Let there be a short space of double lines at 
every station, and also at intervals, say, of every ten miles, and let 
one engine only work at a time between each of these intervals, 
conve)ring one train to the siding while it takes away the train 
brought by the engine working the reverse way, which in its turn 
retraverses its allotted space of ten miles with the newly arrived 
train. In this way six in seven of the accidents by collision would 
be saved; the goods traffic would not have, as now, to travel express 
speed to get out of the way of passenger trains, and the goods trucks 
and engine might consequently be of lighter and cheaper construc- 
tion ; but the plan would obviously work with much less satisfactory 
results, both as to speed and economy, than where the line of 
goods rails was double, because there would be increased delay at 

h of the ten miles stopping-points, increased waste of engine 
power and fuel in waiting for the arrival of the return train, increased 
waste of human labour in attaching and detaching the engines, and 
adjusting the points by which the train would go from tihe siding 
to the main line, and vice versd, 

* December 18, 18694 
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II. 

IfOW TO MAKE RAILWAYS PAY, 

In our paper on " The Power of Railways and their Evils " we 
sketched a system towards which the railway administration of 
the country should, in our opinion, be made to approximate as 
rapidly as opportunity will allow ; but meanwhile, and supposing 
the passenger and goods trains to remain the same as they are 
now, let us consider what can be done to reduce the expense. 

One amendment which ought to be forced on companies is 
very obvious. A cursory observation of any luggage train shows 
that several of the trucks are what is called " dead '* at one end, 
some even at both : that is to say that they have no buffers of 
any sort, but the under-frame of die truck has simply two huge 
logs of wood, one on each side, whose ends protrude beyond the 
wheels and receive the concussions of other trucks. Where there 
are, as is often the case, twenty trucks coupled loosely together, a 
series of concussions follow every stoppage of the engine ; every 
truck bumps against the one in front of it, and then rebounds 
and bumps against the one behind it ; another rebound is often 
succeeded by yet another and another, till the train at last comes 
to a standstill. These shocks of course try tremendously the 
strength of the trucks, and wear and jar' them to pieces, break 
and damage the goods packed in them, and, in the case of live 
cattle, are the causes of blows and contusions, which add need- 
lessly to the cruelty of railway conveyance, while they depreciate 
the value of the animals conveyed. Here again the vicious circle 
of overhaulage of dead-weight has come into play. The trucks 
are obliged to be large, strong, and heavy, to resist these concus- 
sions; the engine must be additionally strong and heavy to 
draw these heavy trucks ; and the increased weight of engine and 
trucks makes the concussions the greater, and these again require 
increased weight to resist them. The result in figures is that 
every ton of goods represents to the traffic manager a weight of 
three tons and a half. 

The simple remedy of this evil is to require every truck to be 
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supplied with buffers, and to be properly screwed up. There 
ought to be no more concussion on the stoppage of a goods train 
than on the stoppage of a passenger train. The trucks might 
then be lighter, and they might also be loaded nearer to their 
capacity than at present, with the further beneficial result of 
requiring much less engine-power in proportion to the paying 
weight drawn. 

Overhaulage of dead weight, gigantic rolling stock, and conse- 
quent high fares, are not, however, without their scientific defenders, 
and there has emanated from the engineering department of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company an elaborate defence 
of a system which appears to us to be productive of the most mon- 
strous evils. A pamphlet recently published, and entitled " The 
Paying and Non-paying Weights pulled by the Locomotive 
Engine in 1867," was originally a paper read before the Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers' Society by Mr. B. Haughton, its 
president, who, from his position on the engineering staff of 
the London and North-Westem Railway, enjoys special op- 
portunities for knowledge on the subject upon which he writes. 
We cheerfully acknowledge the great ability of the pamphlet, and 
we hail this appeal to public opinion by one of the railway 
engineers in favour of their system as a vast improvement on the 
tone which railway officials have ordinarily adopted towards the 
public, for ensuring whose safety and convenience they alone 
exist; but while rendering this tribute of praise to Mr. Haughton, 
we consider that the facts and calculations which he, with much 
care and industry, has brought forward prove three propositions, 
which instead of tending to the conclusion at which he wants to 
arrive, viz., that things should be left, as they are, to the care of 
railway engineers, establish the very opposite to be the most 
crying necessity of the age, viz., that some vis ab extra must be 
immediately applied for the good of the shareholders and of the 
public (whose interests in this respect are conflicting) to prevent 
the railway engineers proceeding in the ruinous career of over- 
weight and overhaulage upon which they first entered under the 
pressure, of severe competition, and which they now hotiy pursue 
in that mad passion for " speed at any price " which is the mother 
of railway engineering in England. 

The three propositions which are proved by Mr. Haughton's 
pamphlet are as follows : — 

1. That while dead-weight, /. ^., the non-paying weight, bears 
its present proportion to the paying weight of railway locomotion, 

s: railway fares cannot be materially reduced. 

2. That this immense dead or non-paying weight has recently 
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increased prodigiously, and is likely to increase still further if the 
science of railway engineering pursues its present course. 

3. That the only use of this immense dead or non-pajdng 
weight is to secure the maximum of speed combined with reason- 
able safety. 

The conclusion which Mr. Haughton invites the reader to draw 
is that railway engineers should be allowed to go on securing the 
maximum of speed, combined with reasonable safety, at the 
sacrifice of every other consideration. The conclusion which we 
draw is that in goods traffic speed should be wholly disregarded, 
punctuality being its substitute ; in passenger traffic speed must 
cease to be the exclusive idol, and while the utmost rapidity may 
be retained for passengers by certain trains, the bulk of railway 
travelling should be effected at a reduced speed, and conse- 
quently with machinery costing a greatly reduced price, and ' 
enabling the companies to work profitably at fares exceedingly 
below those at present exacted. 

Let us now lay before our readers Mr. Haughton's claim on 
behalf of his profession. 

" The English engineer knows that natural and economic laws 
must eventually prevail, no matter how the public may wish to 
dispense with their action ; he knows the ways, paths, and tenden- 
cies of these laws ; he knows how to respect them, as respected 
they will be ; while he also knows how to bend them to his 
educated will. 

" With these laws as his guides, and with the forces which 
nature permits him to wield as implements, he goes on in a safe 
and sure road of progress ; and as he advances, hardly^tums his 
head to reply to the dreamers and triflers who preach from the 
stump and the journal the reversal of the order of nature. 

"The immense dead or non-paying weight has ever been a 
difficulty with the engineer. Dead-weight has no doubt increased 
of late ; engines are made heavier, hence more adhesion, less 
liability to become de-railed, and greater economy of fuel in 
working ; carriages are made longer, hence there is more space 
for the legs of passengers; they are made higher, hence more 
facility for moving when in an erect position ; the timber is of 
larger scantling, hence more steadiness and durability. All these 
changes have been changes for the better : the traveller, in conse- 
quence, is more convenienced, as well as physically safer than 
before — the latter a boon that cannot be over-estimated ; he is 
actually 1,000 per cent safer at present, sitting in a railway 
carriage in motion, than when walking in the London streets. The 
Britap of the age, in short, travels fast and securely, faster indeed 
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than the representative individual of any other nation ; he is in 
the condition of the man who lives fast, and builds a laige and 
comfortable mansion for his gratification ; its .dimensions are 
greater than are absolutely necessary for his wants, yet he can 
aflford the cost, and he defrays it. The Briton must do likewise 
if he wishes to travel fast 

" Reduction of non-paying weight is practicable, but it implies 
a reduction both of the rate of speed and of convenience, and it 
is not likely that it can be attempted' in the face of the long 
enjoyment of these luxuries which the public have possessed." 
(Page lo.) 

Lest there should be any mistake as to his views, Mr. Haughton, 
in another part of his pamphlet, plainly forbids our hoping for any 
reform at the hands of the engineer. His function hitherto has 
been to create this monstrosity of " dead-weight ; " his function 
now will be to reconcile the public to its continuance for ever- 
more. 

" In such a country (the United Kingdom) the question of the 
administration and conduct of railways must be a paramount one, 
and we cannot, as its people, be said to have done justice to this 
magnificent piece of mechanism until we shall have so investi- 
gated its economy, and the science of its action and effort, as to 
place beyond dispute the laws of its existence. 

" It is particularly desirable that such should be studied at the 
present day ; there is just now a lull in the railway atmosphere ; 
railway construction, incessant for the last forty years, has at length 
ceased ; the engineer is idle ; the capitalist, without whose co- 
operation he dare not lift his hand, stands aloof; the public look 
on and suffer from the estrangement, and their occupation in this 
department of their manifold labours being gone (for the construc- 
tion of 552 miles of single line per annum, since 1827, with its 
attendant expenditure of ;^i 2,500,000 yearly, must have been to 
them a source of much and very profitable business), they begin 
during their enforced leisure to examine and criticise the natural , 
history of the giants that they have created, with the view to bend- 
ing him to a more tractable and economic servitude; and, in 
truth, most wildly and inconsiderately have they approached the 
investigation. We cannot altogether blame them for having placed 
themselves so far under the guidance of doctrinaires, 

" He who, by virtue of his office, ought to have been their gtiide 
in their attempt to solve the various questions at issue, has not 
come forward to assist them with his counsel, and out of his practical 
arid special knowledge of the situation. The engineer, whom an 
immense material development in the current century has pro 
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duced, has been so entirely absorbed in and devoted to the physi- 
cal side of the railway question, that he really has not had time "to 
consider its moral aspect As soon as he shall have done so, and 
explained the condition of affairs, we may reasonably expect that 
the aforesaid public will become contented with * things as they 
are,' as the intelligent British public always is, when light is given 
to it, and when it is made aware by the logic of facts that * things 
cannot be otherwise.*" (Page i.) 

We have it therefore admitted by the advocate of the engineers 
that their mission is not to reform or reduce the non-paying or 
dead weight, but to reconcile the public to it. 

Before turning to Mr. Haughton's revelations as to the present 
state of this non-paying or dead weight of locomotion, to which 
the much-suffering public is to be reconciled, let us for a moment 
turn back to the infancy of railway science, and travel with the 
first goods train on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, on 
the 4th of December, 1830. It consisted of 18 waggons, which 
(without their cargo^ weighed only 23 tons 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 
The load consisted of^ 135 bags and bales of American cotton, 
200 barrels of flour, 63 sacks of oatmeal, and 34 sacks of malt, 
weighing -altogether 51 tons 11 cwt. i qr., and the rate, except 
on the steepest incline, was 1 2^ miles an hour. 

On reading this, and comparing it with the tearaway proceed- 
ings of the present day, when it is thought a fine thing to telegraph 
for goods to the end of the country at 5 p.m., and to have them 
delivered at your door at 9 a,m. the next morning, we cannot help 
regretting that, among their wonderful achievements, railway com- 
panies have not devised a means by which we could evoke the 
spirit of Stephenson, for if we could, we feel satisfied that, instead 
of this monster of non-paying weight, we should have railway 
travelling brought back to its first principles, and in cases where 
speed is not a necessity, but a merely idle luxury, we should have 
trains like that first train thirty-nine years ago, which comprised 
everything that was required for the purpose, light waggons well 
loaded, small wear-and-tear to them and to the rails, small haulage 
needed of the engine. If we compare it with the present goods 
trains, we shall no longer have reason to wonder at railways paying 
worse than Three per Cent Consols. It was long ago shown by Mr. 
Nicholas Wood, and we believe the correctness of his calculations 
has never been impugned, that where trains travel at a slower rate, 
the economy gained by low speed is according to the following 
ratio : — 
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Rate of Speed in Miles 
per Hour. 


Load in Tons which can be 

drawn by a Locomotive Engine 

of ordinary power. 


10 


250 


I2J 


184 


15 


138 


I7i 


106 


20 


83 


22| 


65 


25 


50 


a7i 


38 


30 


38 



Thus an engine that at 15 miles per hour could draw 138 tons 
weight, would at 25 miles per hour draw no more than 50 tons, and 
by adding another 5 miles per hour to the speed its capability 
would be lessened to 28 tons. Of course engines now are of much 
greater ordinary power, but the proportion remains the same. 

In the case of the first goods train on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, the engine had to draw (excluding its own weight) 
a paying weight of 51 tons, a non-paying weight of 23 tons. Mr. 
Haughton, basing his calculations on the Board of Trade returns for 
the year 1867, informs us that in that year the Locomotive drew a 
paying weight of 174,108,194 tons, and a non-paying weight of 
870,290,104, that is, 16*67 per cent, of paying weight, and 83*33 ^^ 
non-paying weight. The disproportion was most marked in the pas- 
senger trains : where the paying weight was 27,472,368 tons, or 4*89 
per cent, the non-paying weight was 533,748,864 tons, or 95.1 1 per 
cent. ; while in the goods trains it was — spaying weight, 416,635,826 
tons, or 39.34 per cent ; non-paying weight, 336,541,240, or 69*66 
per cent 

Having studied these most alarming figures, and compared them 
possibly with the proportion in Stephenson's old goods train, we 
should have thought that the only conclusion to be drawn was that 
the engineering skill of the age should' immediately apply itself to 
the reduction of this frightful disproportion between paying weight 
and non-paying weight, which destroys alike all chance of reason- 
able profit to the 3iareholders and of cheap conveyance to the 
customer ; but, extraordinary to relate, this is not the moral of 
Mr. Haughton's tale, but he considers that the returns which he 
with much skill has analysed, " combined with the figures repre- 
senting the wear and tear of material, and the labour expended in 
the maintenance of the system, will perhaps convince them (the 
public) of what an exacting, devouring, and insatiable monster it 
is that they have called upon to minister to their lately-born wants, 
and will go far to reconcile them to the existing tariff of fares and 
rates which, no doubt, competition and the wish to act in a just 
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knd liberal spirit towards all parties concerned, on the part of rail- 
way executives, has already reduced to the lowest admissible 
rate." (Page 14.) 

One more quotation will conclude the statement of the case on 
the part of the engineers : — 

" The second point to which I have asked your attention is the 
immense excess of the non-paying weight of the trains over and 
above the paying weight 

****** 

"The proportions of the paying weights of trains run in 1867 
were, viz. . — 

" Passenger Trains. 
" Paying weight 4*89 per cent of the total weight of the train. 

"Goods Trains. 
" Paying weight 30*34 per cent, of the total weight of the train. 

" Total Passenger and Goods Trains. 

" Paying weight 16*67 P^r cent of the weight of the whole train, 
or, in simpler phraseology, it takes 19 tons of train equipment to 
carry i ton of passengers, 2^ tons of the same to carry i ton of 
goods, and in gross 5 tons of equipment to carry i ton of paying load. 

" That the public are not acquainted with these facts is, I be- 
lieve, the secret of their discontent with the management of our 
railways. They place themselves willingly under the direction of 
theorists who are not competent to realise the situation. Relieve 
them from this state of suspense in which they are placed, make 
them familiar with the reason why they cannot hope for a reduction 
of fares, and they will rest content, and railway property cannot 
fail to be the gainer thereby." (Page 9.) 

Another pamphleteer, Mr. Frederick Haggard, in his "A Mile 
of Railway in the United Kingdom," and in his " Railway Facts 
and Lower Fares," writes to support the same proposition as Mr. 
Haughton, and to prove that while things remain as they are, fares 
cannot be reduced ; a position which, as we have said, we consider 
to be proved by Mr. Haughton's pamphlet. While the latter, in 
the interest of the engineers, actually claims credit for " that ex- 
acting, devouring, and almost insatiable monster which they have 
exorcised," and which " will not and cannot be maintained and 
appeased by the tolls to be derived from the minimized rates and 
fares of which the theorists, in their innocence and ardour, talk so 
composedly.'* Mr. Haggard's two pamphlets regard the matter 

2 A 
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from the point of view of the railway proprietors. He shows the 
importance of economy in working charges by a striking calcula- 
tion that the saving of one penny per mile run in the year 1867 
would have added a sum of ;^6i8,928 additional profits to the 
dividends which were paid in that year to the holders of ordinary 
stocks ; and the pamphlet " A Mile of Railway in the United . 
JCingdom '* is a valuable contribution to railway discussion, if in ^ 
this respect only ; but it draws attention pointedly to the enormous 
charges which are made by railways under the head of Permanent 
Way : " The Brighton Company nearly doubled the outlay in 1867 
on permanent way. The London and South-Western charge some 
thousands less ; the London and North-Westem charge ;^34,ooo 
more ; the Great Western, ;^2,ooo more ; the South-Eastem, 
;^8,ooo less; the Great Northern, ;^i,7oo less; the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, ;^i2,7oo more; the Midland, ;^2 7,000 
more.'* 

Here again we meet our old enemy at work. Why is there this 
enormous outlay in repairing the road ? Why have steel rails to 
be substituted in all directions for iron rails ? Simply because the 
railway managers tear the road to pieces by sending over it 
gigantic engines and waggons at a rate of forty miles an hoiu-, when 
they might, except for some very few express trains, just as well 
send over it light engines and light waggons at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. But Mr. Haggard is enamoured of this goddess, 
Speed. He writes : " I feel inclined to ask what can supersede 
a locomotive, combining this power, and perhaps a great deal more, 
and the advantage of a mile a minute in travelling through space ? • 
I have been reminded that canals have been superseded, and that 
many families have been ruined thereby. Perhaps the example 
affords the best argument upon which the further extension of 
railways will depend ; if so, their existence will be rendered more 
permanent. If canals, which were worked at a minimum of out- 
lay, have been supplanted by railways worked at a maximum, there 
must be some great and simple reason to account for this result. 
The answer is speed. We measure travelling distance by time in 
our days, and that is a commodity we are all willing to pay for. 
Our telegraphs annihilate distance, bringing thousands of miles 
into seconds, and these works are now to be in the hands of Go- 
vernment. 

" Our railways cost much in renewals, but they have doubled our 
highways, and added great and many comforts to the nation at 
large. Even the penny postage system could not exist but for the 
railway. Look at our old highroads ; what do they not cost the 
nation when you take parish by parish ? And yet if you ride upon 
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these roads, to the. repairs of which you may have subscribed, you 
will pay a cabman or flyman sixpence or a shilling a mile, whereas 
you can ride where and how you will by railway with a first-class 
annual ticket for less than a penny per mile, not having anything 
to pay towards road expenses. 

" It is the speed which we have acquired that makes .our railway 
system master of the position. I can more easily incline to »- 
belief that our next stride forwards is a far easier thing to accom- 
plish than to supersede the railways." 

We venture to differ from Mr. Haggard. Punctuality and 
cheapness have been the secret of the railway's mastery over 
canals ; punctuality again, coupled with frequency of communica- 
tion and comparative cheapness, have driven the coach traffic off 
the road in favour of railways. In both cases we agree that the 
relative speed of the new mode of travelling has of course been 
a most essential element in the success of railways, but the mis- 
take has been in considering that speed was the only, or, indeed, 
the principal element of success, and that in proportion as you 
increased the speed you would increase the success. The average 
expenses of working now vary in different years from 47 to 50 
per cent on the receipts. They ought not to be above 20 per 
cent, and the extra 30 per cent is due alone to speed, not used, 
but abused. In one railway the proportion of expenditure to 
the total receipts is 397, in another it is 19. The latter line is 
worked by contract at 50 per cent of nett receipts, a fact which 
perhaps explains its great economy in working. 

However warmly Mr. Haggard admires Speed, 'he is not so 
civil to its parent. Competition. He calls the latter the " railway 
cancer,** and indignantly rebukes the " people in Brighton " who 
have been able to enrich themselves and convert their agricultural 
rents into ground-rents by means of the railway, and then offer in 
return for 9ie good done " competition.*' 

There can be no question that competition has worked great 
evils, and has been a source of much of the ruin and depreciation 
of railway property, but it has been the retaliation of the public 
for the selfishness and corruptness of the railway boards. Look at 
the Brighton Railway now: the very instance in which Mr. Haggard 
speaks of competition as a cancer. Its shares are at one-third 
of the price which they fetched a few years ago, and yet there has 
been no competing line constructed-^merelyathreatof one; there 
has been no general reduction of fares; on the contrary, they have 
been raised most oppressively. Let the late chairman and 
directors reveal the secrets of their useless branch lines, their con- 
tractors' jobs, ^eirland speculations, their dividends paid out of 
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capital ; let them expose to public gaze their long course of mis- 
management in all its naked nefariousness, and then we think 
that even Mr. Haggard would agree that the railway proprietors 
had better have set their own houses in order before they com- 
plained of the public encouraging competing lines. The real 
and lasting evil of competition has been, we repeat, that it has 
sent the engineers mad after speed, and though competition 
itself is, in most instances, withdrawn, its oflfspring flourishes with 
more baneful influence than ever. 

Mr. Haggard sets out a tabular statement of eight years' work, 
which, as it affords a very instructive summary, we transfer to our 
pages : — 

Eight Years' Work. 





Net Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


Miles open. 


i860 


£i4»579,254 


£13,187,368 


10.433 


I86I 


14,722,018 


i3»843.337 


10,865 


1862 


14,860,149 


14,268,409 


",551 


1863 


16,129,163 


15,029,234 


12,322 


1864 


18,015,256 


16,000,308 


12,789 


1865 


18,741,040 


17,149,073 


13,289 


i£66 


19,352,681 


18,811,673 


53,854 


1867 


19,631,047 


19.848,952 


14,247 



If the business of railway carriage is to be conducted much 
longer with no better result, a universal bankruptcy of railways 
may be looked for, and the sooner we liquidate these losing con- 
cerns the better. The resignation with which Mr. Haggard, on 
behalf of the railway proprietary, contemplates the gradual in- 
crease of the working expenses till they have exceeded 50 per 
cent, on the receipts, and abandons all to the engineers, is what 
could be expected from none but the trained and disciplined long- 
suffering of railway shareholders, who have seen their property 
dissipated by directors, managers, and engineers, with an amount 
of meekness, patience, and charity which will obtain for the 
nineteenth century a high renown for the exercise of some at 
least of the Christian virtues. 

" In the face of these facts, I quite expect the engineer, with 
* things as they are,' will defy us to bring a profit on our capital of 
4 per cent, if you lower the fares. These questions are to be 
treated by science, and we are in the hands of a very intelligent 
class, our engineers. They can tell us much more upon these 
subjects than we give them credit for so soon as they shall have 
had time to fully discuss the new theories in vogue, judged by the 
side of the work already done. To the general public the ques- 
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tion of paying and non-paying weight was, until lately, a thing 
unknown and unheeded. When once it is assumed that the 
public are charged a shilling for something to be acquired at 
sixpence, it will devolve upon the engineer to step forward (as 
Mr. Haughton or any others have done) and tell us how much 
their science can accomplish for us at a price, the conditions 
considered." — Railway Facts and Lower Fares^ p. 21. 
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RAILWAY REFORM. 

In oar surrey of tbe present qaestions zSedtukg alike passengers, 
sharefaolderSy and creditofs, kt ns refer to a new fidd of refcmn in 
which we shall hare die adrantage of a mcH^ extended and general 
discussion than has taken place with reference to the heads of re- 
form which we have hitherto discussed. 

CompaiatiYelj few people concern diemsdves with the ma- 
chinery by which dieir coal, food, and wares of merdiandize reach 
their houses ; they may grmnble at die cost, and complain of the 
breakage, but it lies out of the scope of their ordinary observation 
to enter into die details of die weight of luggage trains, die size of 
goods vans, or die wear and tear of die permanent way. Not 
so widi regard to die issue and collection of passenger tickets. 
Every one knows the nuisance of having to get his ticket, the 
anxious watching for the litde window to open, the crush and fiiss 
at it when it is open, the people who will push, die old ladies who 
stop the way counting and dropping their change while die bell is 
ringing, the occasional operations and the constant dread of die 
pickpocket, the pleasing alternative between taking your sticks, 
umbrellas, bag, and travelling-rug into die smaO pent-up space 
before the window, while you want your hands unfettered for money 
and ticket, or the extreme probability that if you have left those 
articles on the platform you have seen the last of tfaenu Again, in 
going out, the crush at a narrow wicket, the detention in the wet 
and cold tiU the porters have despatched the train, and have leisure 
to let the passengers out, — all these are experiences of daily incon- 
venience with which we are all acquainted, and ^diich we all discuss. 
Again, consider the enormous staff of ticket clerks and collectors 
which this system requires, and die learning as to &res from 
station to station which these individuals have to master, and keep 
at their fingers' ends, while the difference of fares and the constant 
- changing of them is a source of the greatest discontent, incon- 
venience, and in the end, as things are at present administered, 
positive loss to the companies. It is a grievance to have to pay as 
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much for being conveyed a particular distance of ten miles as for 
being conveyed six miles on another route, and it is no consolation 
to be told that the reason is that the London and South-Westem 
Railway, for example, can arrange their fares as they please for the 
longer distance, but for the shorter they are fettered by arrange- 
ments with the Brighton Company, which has a duplicate line 
over part of the road. The advantage of increased railway accom- 
modation by a once-competing line receives singular illustration 
from such an example as this. 

The remedies which have been suggested are various and won- 
derfully discrepant The proposal of one gentlemen to have a 
uniform penny rate, like the post rate of letters, is generally con- 
sidered visionary, but we are far from being certain that some of us 
may not live to see a modification of it adopted, while the notion 
of stopping the train at distances of every ten miles, and turning 
all second and third class passengers out, and sending them through 
a turnstile, where they are to pay another instalment of the fares, 
and then go back to the carriages, reminds one of the old ex- 
periences in Italian travel, where you suddenly found the train 
stop at an Austrian frontier, and you were then and there taken 
into custody, ordered out of the carriages by policemen, sifted 
through the passport bureau and the luggage visitation office, and 
only allowed to regain your freedom and your railway carriage 
upon receiving, in the shape of a vis^^ a certificate of having satis- 
factorily passed a public examination. 

Suggestions of the kind, however, though they have their ridi- 
culous side, and are in their entirety incapable of adoption, tend 
in what we consider the right direction of reform ; and proceeding 
according to our previous method of stating, first, what we consider 
the most perfect system, and, secondly, the nearest approximation 
to it which is at present practicable, we offer, without further dis- 
cussion of the suggestions that have been made, our view of the 
results which may with advantage flow from them. 

Taking first the scheme which presents most advantages. We 
consider that this involves . the abolition of the second-class car- 
riages as at present arranged, and the division of the usual railway 
conveyances for passengers into plain but comfortably padded 
carriages, and carriages simply cushioned; the two being con- 
veniently distinguished as " first-class ** and *^ ordinary.'* Except 
in France, where persons are driven into first-class carriages in the 
long journeys because there are no others affixed to convenient 
trains, the first class is generally occupied by " Cook's tourists " 
exclusively. In Germany, every sensible well-to-do person travels 
by what is known as the second class, the working men keeping 
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their own company in the third class. The first class is on the 
railways where the long American carriages are used, merely a 
small compartment at the end of the second-class carriages, fitted 
with velvet sofas, pile carpets, footstools, marqueterie tables, and 
gilt looking-glasses. That there should be such travelling apart- 
ments for those who like to pay for them, should in tifiis free 
country not be forbidden, but instead of their being necessarily 
attached to every train, let them only be affixed when ordered 
beforehand, and let them be known as " private carriages," 

Exclusive of these, the usual passenger train would consist of 
first and ordinary carriages. Into the details of their fitting and 
construction it would be out of place to enter here, but we consider 
that the best form would be those in which the existence of a 
passage through the whole for the guard would enable a great 
economy of money and annoyance, by lessening the number of 
doors now slammed at every station, while there being a door at 
one end of each car for exi^ and at the other for entrance, there 
need be no thronging or pushing ; while, as every carriage would 
communicate with every other carriage by means of platforms, no 
murderous attack could possibly ta^e place without an instant 
alarm being given to the whole train, and in case of unpleasant 
company the passenger could easily change his place ; while an 
accident happening to one of the carriages placed anywhere in the 
train would be immediately communicated to the guard and driver. 
The extraordinary and ruinous plan of fiimishing the first-class 
traveller with one seat for himself, another for his feet, and a 
third for his hat, must be speedily abandoned. These uselessly 
luxurious carriages are the old pews of railways, and must quickly 
go out of date like their prototypes. The most wealthy and re- 
fined people have given up this idle sort of roomy exclusiveness 
in churches, and range themselves contentedly on the straight- 
backed, close-packed, cushionless benches of modem ecclesiology. 
If this is the accommodation of our choice when our thoughts 
turn heavenwards, the railway administration may fairly ask us not 
to require more sumptuous sittings in our earthly journeys* 

The American railways have for many years had the advantages 
of these long carriages, and they are to be met with oh spme parts 
of the Continent. We quote an accurate description of them from 
a statement published in England in the year 1853, but railway 
engineers set their faces against them, alleging they were not 
suited for high speed. If we can but once dethrone this demon 
of speed, the introduction of these carriages would surely follow. 
Here is their description : — 

" The American railways have several advantages which, to our 
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discredit, have not been introduced upon English lines. Whether 
the abandonment of all * classes ' in railway carriages, the non- 
distinction into first, second, and third class^ whether this be an 
advantage or not, each reader must determine for himself. We shall 
simply state, therefore, that such is the case in the United States, 
and that the passengers — ^though they have not all the cushioned 
luxuries of our first-class passengers in England — ^have far more 
comfort than our second and third class passengers. The follow- 
ing is the type. of an American railway carriage. It is two or three 
times as long as a London omnibus, but much wider and higher ; 
there are doors at each end, and a row of windows along each 
side. There is a central passage from end to end, wide enough 
for one person to walk ; and on both sides of this passage are 
rows of seats transverse to the length of the carriage, and each 
accommodating two persons. There are from fifteen to twenty of 
these seats on each side of the avenue, thus affording accommoda- 
tion for sixty or eighty persons in the carriage. The seats are 
cushioned, and their backs, consisting of a single padded board 
about six inches broad, are so supported that the passenger may 
at his pleasure turn them either way, so as to have either his face 
or his back to the engine. At night there is a good lamp at each 
end of the carriage ; and in winter there is a small stove in the 
middle, with a smoke-pipe projecting through the roof. Some of 
the carriages have a ladies' compartment at one end. If these 
very large and roomy vehicles were set upon wheels in the same 
manner as English carriages, it would be impossible to work them 
over curves of any but a very wide radius ; the arrangement adopted 
is, however, one which renders them even more manageable than 
our shorter carriages. Each end is supported on a small four- 
wheeled railway truck, on which it rests on a pivot — similar to the 
expedient by which the fore-wheels of an ordinary road carriage 
sustain the perch. On a sharp curve, the front truck may be 
moving in one direction, and the hind truck in a direction a little 
inclined to it, while the body of the vehicle forms the chord of the 
arc or curve. These long-bodied carriages have much less dead 
weight per passenger than English railway carriages. In American 
towns, the locomotive depots are in the heart of the town, the 
carriages being drawn from the suburbs to the centre by horses 
along the level of the streets." 

It is true that since this description was written, a very sump- 
tuous railway car has been introduced on some of the American 
railways, known by the name of Pulman's Palace Car, and to 
which tickets marked " first-class " are issued ; but these cars are in 
fact travelling hotels, with sleeping accommodation, and suited for 
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the enormous length of the journeys which the extension of rail- 
way communication over the American continent enables passen- 
gers to take. The condition of railway travelling in England 
scarcely requires a similar accommodation. 

Simplicity is at the bottom of all great reforms. The first efforts 
are always complex. It is the work of subsequent thought and study 
to simplify and consolidate. Assuming the railways all to belong 
to Government, or to three or four lessees, the present enormous 
complexity of fares — ^the creature of competition, favouritism, and 
incompetence — ^would give way to one uniform rate. The idea ot 
charging a passenger more for travelling over a particular distance 
of five miles than if he travelled over another equal distance on 
the same railway because there was once a competition between 
two lines, since settled by an agreed tariff, is a barbarism which 
should cease for ever; while the notion of encouraging traffic by 
cheap fares to particular spots, while others are considered so 
attractive or important that they can afford to be saddled with 
double rates, is again a piece of monstrous folly and injustice worthy 
of the paternal government of an Eastern despot We may not 
see it in our time, but sooner or later the common sense of man- 
kind will finally rebel against the outrage which railway manage- 
ment commits against it, and will enforce the charge of equal 
mileage fares. What the rate should be, must of course depend 
upon considerations of detail which it would be useless to enter 
into in an article of this description, but we conceive that a uni- 
form fare of sixpence first-class, and twopence ordinary, for each 
journey on any one section of ten miles, or part of such section, 
•yfould amply remunerate the owners of railways, when the latter 
are worked with that economy and care which are now so disas- 
trously wanting. 

In the year 1 851 it was found that the average distance travelled 
by every railway passenger was 17 miles. It was subsequently 
estimated by Mr. Robert Stephenson, in 1856, to be 12 miles, and 
it has been taken by Mr. Houghton to be 1 2| miles. It has also 
been estimated by others at 8J miles. We apprehend that it is 
clear that the average length of the trip must constantly be les- 
sening in consequence of the great proportional increase of 
metropolitan and suburban traffic in cases where the railway has 
formed a substitute for the omnibus ; although, considering the 
great length of many of our railways, and the long journeys which 
the richer classes are fond of taking by rail, it is somewhat start- 
ling to find that the aVerage railway trip is so short ; but out 
of this fact arises a consideration which has been wholly lost 
sight of> though it seems to us of the very greatest importance. 
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The lucrative part of passenger traffic possesses the following 
essentials : — 

1. That the journey should be short, so that no " through " car- 
riage need be affixed to the train, and carried with only one or two 
passengers for long distances. 

2. That the passenger should be unaccompanied by luggage, so 
that the porters are simply occupied in opening and shutting the 
carriage doors, and the engine has to draw only the weight of the 
passenger ; this is an attribute of short-journey passengers. 

3. That the passenger should travel by carriages which admit of 
accommodating the largest number of passengers in proportion to 
the dead weight, — a quality which makes the American form of 
carriages most lucrative. 

4. That the journey should be by trains of moderate speed, so 
that there is the least wear and tear of the line, and the greatest 
opportunity of taking up and setting down the greatest amount of 
passengers in proportion to the distance traversed. 

In short, the passenger to encourage is one who has nothing but 
his black bag which he carries in his hand ; who will pack himself 
tight in a long " ordinary " carriage without grumbling or pretend- 
ing the carriage is full when it is not ; who will not want to go 
more than ten miles, and who will be content to spend thirty minutes 
in the transit. Taking the railway travelling of the kingdom as a 
whole, we find that a very large proportion of the journeys are 
under ten miles, and that they are principally taken in populous 
districts. In other words, a very large proportion of the journeys 
are taken by those who ought to be the most lucrative class of 
passengers — most lucrative because requiring the least expensive 
accommodation. 

How are they treated ? They are furnished with accommodation 
which they do not require, and for which they are made to pay an 
exorbitant rate, and yet which produces a loss to the railway com- 
pany. Excluding the Underground and North London Railways, 
which have special organisations, every passenger who takes a trip 
of four miles on one of our main lines is drawn as if he weighed 
two tons ; he has engines of the most powerful description, fit to 
take him express from London to York, when he only wants to go 
from Waterloo to Clapham. He fills for ten minutes on his four- 
mile journey a seat in a carriage which is afterwards sent down 
empty to Southampton. That carriage is of a strength and weight 
utterly disproportioned to the necessities of a four-mile journey at 
the rate of twenty-four miles an hour, but necessary to stand the 
wear and tear of sixty miles an hour. In short, the railway com- 
pany has for his four-mile trip and small fare given him the 
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accommodation fitted for a long trip and a high fare ; thus it has 
succeeded in making those who ought to be the most lucrative 
class of travellers the least lucrative. 

Conscious of the result they have accomplished, but apparently 
unconscious of the course of blunders by which it has been ac- 
complished, English railway companies have persistently given the 
cold shoulder to third-class passengers. They have made them as 
uncomfortable as possible, and, except in some of the metropolitan 
extensions, they have made the third-class trains run as inconve- 
niently as possible, with the object of driving passengers into the 
second class, but with the result of more often making tibem abandon 
the journey. 

Jn short, a very different classification of travellers is required 
from that now in existence. They should be classified into the 
long and short travellers, and instead of sacrificing the short tra- 
vellers by levying upon them exorbitant charges, if there is to be 
any sacrifice imposed at all, it will be for the benefit of travellers 
as a whole, and of the railway proprietary especially, that the 
sacrifice in the shape of a little extra delay should be imposed 
on the long travellers. Instead of requiring all to travel at 
express fares, whether they travel express or not, it would be better 
that in certain districts all should travel by ordinary trains at ordi- 
nary fares. 

This leads us to invite attention to a proposal which cannot be 
completly carried into effect unless the railways all belong to the 
Government, but approximations to it may be in the meantime 
made. 

It being clear that the great bulk of railway travellers are those 
who take short journeys, that those short journeys are taken 
principally within certain confined areas — the circuits of the large 
towns and their suburbs, that those passengers are now carried 
with the gear necessary for express travelling, whereas they would 
be better accommodated by carriages and locomotives suited for 
slow travelling, that trains should never be kept standing still in 
popular districts as they are now at the great London termini, 
but should always, while in a large town, be taking up and setting 
down passengers, and further that great waste of locomotive 
power and manual labour is caused by trains coming into London 
and other towns, waiting there sometimes for hours till they go 
out again — it follows that great economy would result from describ- 
ing an irregular circular figure round London at diameters varying 
from thirteen to six miles, according to the populousness of the 
localities, and then keeping trains constantly travelling to and 
from opposite points on the circumference of this circular figure, 
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the routes being taken, not into London and back again, but through 
London. 

Thus, suppose Putney and Gravesend to be two points on the 
circumference. Let trains run at frequent intervals from one to 
the other, stopping at all the stations, but running continuously on 
through the present South-Westem terminus at Waterloo to the 
present rails for Gravesend at London Bridge, and thence over 
those rails without change of carriage to Gravesend. The car- 
riages on these might be on the American principle, and the 
engines suited for slow and not express traffic. Whatever time 
might be lost in actual reduction of speed would be gained by the 
tickets being collected in the trains, by the names of the next 
stations being announced in the trains while moving, so as to shorten 
the stay at each station, and above all by saving the loss of time 
in waiting for trains at the termini, their frequency being increased 
as their speed is reduced. Similarly, a route might be made from 
Stratford on the Great Eastern to Brentford on the South-Westem ; 
and other routes might easily be mapped out upon the principle that 
the trains should never stop in London itself, except the minute 
stoppages for the purpose of taking up and setting down pas- 
sengers. Their resting-places should be at the suburban termini, 
and from those termini should start the express trains for long- 
distance passengers. 

By means of this kind we should get out of the mischief 
which has arisen from accommodating all our traffic gear for long- 
journey passengers, who form but a small and very expensive 
minority. 

The abolition of the London termini for passenger traffic as 
part of the present companies, with all their circumlocution offices, 
belongs to another branch of reform, which we shall deal with 
later. Before passing on from this suggested incorporation of 
civic and suburban traffic into one system, we will note a few of 
the objections which are likely to be urged. 

First, it will be said that we are imposing on the long pas- 
sengers two serious inconveniences — they must travel through the 
suburban district at ordinary speed, and they must change car- 
riages when they get to the end of it. The answer is that these 
lines of railway running through London (many of which already 
exist, but are not used in this manner,) will enable the passenger 
to take the train far nearer his own door than at present. If his 
journey will for a time be slower than it is now, he only thereby 
loses the time which he saves by getting quicker into a train than 
at present The loss of time in the train is only a loss of the 
gain which is obtained by saving the cab, the omnibus, or the 
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walk. Equally, the hardship of changing carriages at the end oi 
the suburban district is imaginary. By getting to a station nearer 
his place of business than he would now, he has probably saved 
the change from a cab, or an omnibus, or the Underground or 
Charing Cross Railway ; whereas now, if he wants to go from the 
City to Southampton, the passenger must get by one conveyance to 
Waterloo, and then by another to Southampton ; in the suggested 
arrangement he will get a train passing through the City, say at 
London Bridge or Cannon Street, which may take them direct to 
Surbiton, and then he will change for Southampton. In short, in 
the majority of instances he will not change more often than 
now, but his first ride, instead of being by road to a London 
terminus, will be by rail to a suburban terminus. Set against any 
imagined inconvenience on this score the convenience of being 
able to take the rail for Southampton (changing at Surbiton) at 
five or six different places in the town, instead ofi as now, only at 
one, and we apprehend no doubt can then exist as to which way 
the balance of convenience will lie. 

Secondly, it may be said that more railways will have to be 
carried through towns, which is objectionable. But to whom 
objectionable? Not to the shareholders, for civic railways, 
although the most expensive to make, give far the most remunera- 
tive return for the capital invested ; not to the public, who prefer 
this mode of conveyance to every other when they can obtain it. 
Witness the thronged trains on the Metropolitan and Charing 
Cross Railways. Objectionable, then, only to the owners of ill- 
trained and over-fed horses, a minority whose rights, we fear, the 
nineteenth century is rather apt to disregard. 

The third objection will be that the ticket system will become 
so complicated and expensive as to destroy a great part of the 
economy otherwise effected. What a monstrous thing it will be 
that at every street station on one of these great arteries through 
London there should be a clerk furnished with tickets to every 
place on the great trunk on either side — that is to say, that if 
the Great Western were made to run through London on to the 
Brighton line, and a great artery of railway thus extended con- 
tinuously from Hereford to Hastings through London, every clerk 
at every station on the suburban part of this artery should have to 
give tickets to every place on the line, whether to Wales and the 
west at one end, or to the south-east of England at the other! 
To this we entirely agree ; and we go further, and say that the 
ticket system, as it now exists, is a useless and troublesome waste, 
and should be put an end to. 

This brings us to our next head of reform — the total abolition 
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of the railway ticket, an element not inconsiderable in the expense 
of railways, especially when we find it stated by the Marquis of 
Salisbiuy, in the House of Lords, that on one occasion the Great 
Northern Railway, having made an extensive alteration in their 
tariff, had to destroy not less than a million tickets. With the 
abolition of these tickets depends also the large army of ticket 
clerks, and all the horrors of getting your ticket just before the 
I train starts — a nuisance so great that a very learned Lord Justice, 
^ whose loss the country had to deplore a few years ago, deeming it 
beneath his dignity to be jostled and shouldered at the ticket 
window by all tihe rough customers of the neighbourhood where 
his villa was situated, brought down a servant with him to the 
station every morning to purchase his ticket for him. 

The scheme which we tfiink the best is a modification of a sug- 
gestion by Mr. Brandon, and is as follows. Let the Government 
issue first-class railway stamps at sixpence, and ordinary railway 
stamps at twopence, purchasable at any post office or stationer's, 
and available for any railroad at any time, and a person can then 
at his leisure buy as many or as few of these as he pleases, and 
keep them in his purse or his pocket-book, as we keep postage 
and receipt stamps, till they are wanted. Persons would hardly 
ever buy single tickets; and there is great economy of labour in 
their purchasing a dozen or so at a time, instead of making a 
separate purchase for each journey. When the passenger presents 
himself at the railway platform, let him declare to what station he 
is going, and by what class, and let him produce to the inspector 
sufficient stamps for the purpose, and let the inspector make the 
same nitch out of them as he does out of a railway ticket now, 
^ereby destroying the stamps for use in a future journey. Let the 
passenger take the stamp with him into the carriages. Let the 
guards come through the train before it reaches every station, and 
take the stamps from those who state that they are going to alight 
at the next station. Let the guard be provided with a machine 
for puncturing the stamp with the date of use, as bankers* cheques 
are punctured with the days of payment ; and let him be required, 
on pain of immediate dismissal, to puncture each stamp when he 
takes it in the carriage in the presence of the passenger. Before 
the arrival of the train at the first ten-mile station, the stamps for 
that distance would be taken from every passenger, whether he 
was going to alight or not, and so before the arrival of the train 
at each subsequent ten-mile station. In this way it is conceived 
the railway owners would be secured their payment, without risk 
of fraud by passengers travelling in higher class carriages than 
they have paid for, without the expense of ticket elerks or collectors 
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(the guard being the collector), while the passenger would be saved 
all the present vexation of the ticket office and the wicket at the 
arrival. platform, as well as the delay at stations, where tickets are 
collected in the trains. The only flaw in the scheme would seem 
to arise from the possibility of passengers falsely declaring to the 
guard that they meant to travel to a more distant station, and 
alighting at a station short of it, without giving up their stamps. 
In that case the stamps would have been " nicked," and could 
not be used again ; but the company (if a company, and not the 
Government, still held the railways) would lose them, and not 
obtain repayment from the Government It is not likely such a 
thing would happen, but were it found to arise the remedy would 
be that the guard in the carriage should give to each passenger a 
pass in exchange for his stamp, and without the pass no passenger 
should be at liberty to leave the platform. This would retain the 
inconvenience of the wicket at the arrival platform, but in other 
respects would be free from objection. Another remedy might 
be that the inspector at the station where each passenger enters 
should not nick the stamp for the first ten-mile stage, but take it, 
being bound to prick it with the date, so as to avoid fraud by the 
inspector in re-selling. In this way the guard would not have any 
concern with the passenger stamps till 3ie second ten-mile stage 
was entered upon, when he would take their stamps for that stage. 
Secondly, passing to the present state of things, it is obvious that 
the guards cannot now collect stamps by walking through the 
' carriages, but they might, as in Prussia, pass outside from carriage 
to carriage during the passage of the train — a plan not so conve- 
nient or safe as the former, but still feasible, and worthy of adop- 
tion, as economizing time, and preventing frauds by passengers 
travelling in higher class carrisiges than they have paid for. 

The plan we have suggested would put an end to the system of 
return tickets, but the proposed reduction of fares would render 
the passengers so great gainers by the change, that they could 
well afford to forego whatever trifling advantage they may now 
derive from the system of return tickets. A few of the other ob- 
jections which will probably be urged may be shortly noticed. It 
will be said that this plan presses unfairly on the passenger who, 
wishing to travel some three or four mUes, may yet have to pay 
as much as if he travelled twenty miles, if his journey embraces 
parts of two successive ten-mile stages, and less than a passenger 
who travels ten miles, provided his journey is commenced and 
ended within one and the same ten-mile stage. The answer is 
that, taking the railway passengers as a whole, it is much more 
for their benefit that there should be this cheap uniform rate, even 
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though It may be not so advantageous to the traveller in the one 
instance as in the other, than that, in order to ensure protection 
against this apparent, but only apparent, grievance, an extra staflf 
of clerks and collectors should be kept, to check exactly where 
each passenger gets into the train, so as to apportion his payment 
to the number of miles run, charging him, for example, for his jour- 
ney of four miles only one stamp of sixpence, though it extended 
into parts of two ten-mile stages. To do this would be, in fact, to 
reinstate the army of clerks and collectors whom we propose to 
discharge, as a necessary step towards this great proposed reduc- 
tion of fares. It may be urged as another objection that some- 
body must be employed to sell the stamps, and that it is no saving 
to substitute stamp-sellers for ticket-sellers ; but this is a fallacy. 
Stamps will be bought, so to speak, wholesale. Every person to 
whom the immediate disbursement of a few shillings is not of 
serious moment will purchase at least a dozen first-class stamps at 
a time ; and it might serve the purpose of the Government to 
allow a discount to the purchaser of a large number. 
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IV. 

B Y WHOM SHALL RAIL WA YS BE IN FUTURE 

MANAGED f 

In out former papers upon the present state of railways, we have 
dealt with some of the most prominent material evils. There are 
many others which, if space dlowed, and we did not fear to make 
the investigation too detailed and mechanical for a discussion of 
this kind, we might notice. Let us now look at the class which 
we have designated as personal evils. 

The extraordinary abuses belonging to railways in England, and 
the vastly superior organization and management of the continental 
railways, illustrate a very remarkable phase of English social life 
in the nineteenth century. During the forty years which have 
witnessed the development of the railway system in this country, 
the English nation has been engaged in a career of successful 
trading, the like of which was never seen among us before, nor to 
the same extent in any country in bygone ages. The nation has 
resembled a man who, after the privations and labours of youth 
are over, has entered into a lucrative life of professional or com- 
mercial activity, making money faster than he knows how to spend 
it ; he thinks little of garnering his surplus income in safe invest- 
ments, but, confident that that surplus will year by year increase, 
it is at once his pride and his pleasure to throw away his money 
with princely profusion on a hobby in which none but the wealthy 
can indulge, and which will at the same time earn for him a repu- 
tation for taste, for learning, or for ingenuity, and will show the 
world that, rolling as he is in riches, he is not their slave, but their 
master. Witness the magnificent picture galleries of our merchant 
princes, their richly-clad libraries, their model farms, their splendid 
race-horses ; nor let our admiration of their profusion be tarnished 
by thinking of the scum of mock artists, false fabricators of the 
works of "old masters," who thickened round their prodigal patrons 
till at last they gave up buying anything but modem pictures, be- 
cause they could not buy anything else without being cheated. 
Let us pass over in kind oblivion the rubbish which has been 
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foisted upon their shelves at exorbitant prices by booksellers who 
counted too well on the ignorance of their customers, and knew 
how easily the gorgeousness of the binding would atone for the 
poverty of the interior. It were ungenerous to dwell on that motley 
herd of bailiflfs, agents, jobbers, and chapmen who swarm around 
the model farm, and take good care that every barrel of oilcake, 
every field of swedes, shall fatten their pockets still faster than it 
fattens the beasts for the prize show; while we know that a 
gendeman who runs his racers makes himself fair game for the 
gangs of operators who have organized a system of plunder suffi- 
cient to drive from the Turf every honest man who does not enter 
it for the pleasure of being cheated ; and, indeed, throughout all 
their profusion, there lurks a secret satisfaction in the hearts of 
these dispensers of wealth when they think of the small crowds 
of clever, ingenious fellow-beings, who, while working incessantly 
to minister to their wildest whims and most foolish fancies, never 
forget that black mail without which such services are seldom 
rendered by one human being to another ; a secret satisfaction 
that their imtold wealth furnishes for these clans of retainers untold 
profits. 

But a time comes when the house must be set in order, the lust 
for wealth has becorne sated, or the means for acquiring it are 
wearing out Then it is that these gangs of hangers-on must 
seek for other masters, expenses are put upon a sounder footing, 
there is no longer a pride in being cheated. 

During the enormous inflation of trade and manufactures which 
it has been our good fortune to enjoy for the last thirty years, rail- 
ways have been our national hobby. We have been proud to teach 
the world this new and glorious invention ; we have driven it before 
13s everywhere. Wherever the steam horse has gone, it has carried 
to the remotest ends of the earth an overwhelming proof of the 
might and majesty of the English people. In our own land 
nothing has been too good for us in the way of railways. Nowhere 
has expense been grudged, or even thought of To travel at the 
utmost possible speed through the bowels of the earth, over the 
giddiest viaducts, in safety and comfort — ^for this we have laid down 
our surplus income with a recklessness and a profusion unknown 
in history. Alas ! the parallel between our nation and the rich 
merchant stops not here ; there has been called into existence by 
this extravagance of ours, fed and encouraged by it, a parasitic 
growth of the most terrible description, a crew to whose baneful 
influence is due more evil than ever has been inflicted by one class 
of society upon another since the days of feudalism and slavery. 
Our fortunes have been dissipated by making contractors into 
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millionaires, and we groan at this moment under the tyranny ot 
nearly 4,000 railway directors and principal officers. 

A few words will recall to the attention of our readers the gra- 
dual mode in which this frightful railway oligarchy has been created. 
In England we set about making railroads without the slightest 
general scheme, and in the most hap-hazard and reckless manner 
which it is possible to conceive. No railway was undertaken unless 
the individual projector saw the means of his own private gain. 
The earlier speculators treated the matter always as an assault on 
turnpike roads. If by the adaptation of the new invention they 
could wrest a thriving traffic from one of the old coach roads, and 
obtain a monopoly of it, their fortune was made and their sole 
object accomplished. When the main arteries of communication 
had thus become private property, extensions were promoted, piece 
by piece, by new speculators. What were called " contractors* 
lines " arose in every direction, being schemes promoted by an 
engineer, solicitor, and three or four nominees of a contractor, in 
order to ensure for the latter a profitable contract, to be paid for 
by the public subscriptions of unhappy simpletons caught by the 
advertisements of the project Thus our railway communications 
were made at the mere whim of jobbers for their own benefit, and 
without the smallest regard to any general system or public 
benefit 

The Commissioners appointed to consider and recommend a 
general system of railways for Ireland, excellently described in their 
report, issued in the year 1837, the way in whidi English railways 
were then being formed : — 

" The plan of a railway in England originates in nineteen cases 
out of twenty with an engineer, solicitor, or other ingenious pro- 
jector, who conceives and draws up a proposition calculated to be 
attractive. 

" The plan is laid before a certain number of capitalists and 
associates, who form a company, collect a sum of money for the 
purpose of proceeding with detailed surveys, and the preparation 
of a bill. 

" When arrived at that point, the engineer, the solicitor, and the 
salaried agents obtain very lucrative employments. 

" The survey is made, prospectuses and advertisements issued^ 
and the share-list filled up, chiefly by parties who look to profits 
by dealing in shares. 

" This list is filled with more or less facility, according to the 
attractions held out, and likely to be maintained for the necessary 
period ; frequently the influence and reputation in such concams 
of the engineer or solicitor will be sufficient for the purpose. 
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" The bill is presented to Parliament, and if it be strenuously 
opposed, particularly by a rival company, then commences the 
rich harvest of counsel, solicitors, engineers, and persons sum- 
moned and retained in London for the purpose of giving evidence ; 
discussions are entered into respecting every abstract professional 
matter connected with railways ; the principles of curves and gra- 
dients, of friction and gravity are investigated — questions on 
which, in many cases, the counsel, the witness, and the court are 
all equally ignorant. 



" After the company has once battled its way, at an enormous 
expense, through Parliament, it has still to contend, under many 
disadvantages, with the landed proprietors and others to whom 
compensation is to be made ; after which it has its Qwn way, and 
is in a condition to make reprisals upon the public for all these 
unnecessary expenses and vexations.'* 

The abominations of this total want of system have continued 
up to this day, with the addition that small branch lines have been 
constantly got up merely to be bought off in the committee-rooms 
of Parliament ; and if not stopped at that stage, they have been 
made such nuisances to the trunk lines by obtaining running 
powers over them, and interfering with the management of the 
general traffic, that the large companies have been obliged to 
purchase them at the extortionate sums demanded by their 
projectors. 

We have said that the first idea of the speculator was to make 
himself the favoured rival of a flourishing turnpike road ; and this 
was the original view of the legislature. It merely gave to the 
speculator the right to purchase land for, and lay down, a new 
highway, and it expressly reserved to the public the beneficial 
enjoyment of the railed highway. The companies had the option 
of being merely owners of the way over which others might place 
steam power and carriage, and convey persons and goods, the 
two parties standing (as Lord Denman remarked in giving judg- 
ment in the Queen's Bench in a case- in which the London and 
South-Westem Railway were defendants *) in the same relation to 
each other as the trustees of a turnpike Toad, and the coach 
and post-masters carrying passengers on it, in which case the 
company receive only the tolls. ' On the other hand, the company 
may avail themselves of other clauses in the Act, and unite both 
characters of owners of the way and carriers on it, in which 

• The Queen i>. London and South-Western Railway Company. Queen's 
Bench Reports, 558. 
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case they receive both tolls and fares, but the supposition of a free 
competition of carriers on the same railway is practically little 
less than absurd. The railway company retain the independent 
occupation and control over all the stations, landing-places, and 
approaches to the rail, and over the watering-places for engines ; 
and even supposing that the difficulties in this respect should be 
got over, the very nature of the mode of conveyance forbids a free 
competition of rival carriers. 

^ When the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act was passed, for the 
purpose of enacting a code of railway legislature which was to 
apply to every future railway, it provided that every railway should 
be open to the use of the public, employing its own locomotives 
and carriages, subject to the bye-laws of the company, and that no 
locomotive was to be brought on the rails unless first approved by 
the company, and no carriage was to be placed upon the railway 
unless it be of the construction and in the condition which the 
regulations of the company require. 

The result of this course of legislation has been that the railroad 
is a public highway merely in theory ; the railway company has 
become a company of carriers, and has a monopoly of canying, 
being at liberty, within certain limits, to charge what they please, 
and to dictate their own terms and conditions of carriage. A 
locomotive costs near ;^3,ooo. Would any man be rash enough 
to build such an expensive machine upon the chance of its being 
approved or not ? And even if the engineer is consulted before- 
hand, and passes the locomotive and the carriages for traffic on the 
line, the owner would be at the mercy of the railway company for 
evermore. If he refused to yield to all their demands, they 
might easily find a plausible pretence for keeping his locomo- 
tive shunted on a siding till its coal was burnt out and its water 
exhausted, In some instances, by arrangement with the railway 
company, private owners have trucks upon the line, but the rail- 
way company charge the owners the usual carrier rates for con- 
veying the goods in the owners* trucks, with an allowance for the 
wear and tear of the latter. 

The railway companies have thus become, not only owners of 
the highways, entitled to a toll for the use of them, but monopolist 
carriers, owners both of the road and the conveyances on it. 
Accordingly, they have gone to work as monopolists usually do, 
studying their own interests, and favouring their owo. proteges in 
every conceivable form. As a few instances of the undue pre- 
ference, we may mention that the Great Eastern Railway has been 
enjoined by the courts at Westminster from giving undue pre- 
ference to one coal-merchant over another. The Cockermouth 
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and Workington Railway Company has been equally enjoined 
from favouring a particular coal-owner; the Great Western Railway 
has been enjoined, at the suit of Messrs. Pickford and Co., from 
giving preference to one customer over another ; and the South- 
western Railway Company were enjoined from excluding the 
omnibus of one proprietor from the Surbiton station yard, while 
they admited that of another proprietor. 

These are instances culled at random from reported cases in 
courts of laws. The experience of almost every railway traveller 
can supply many others. To maintain a piece of favouritism, no 
expense of police or law courts is spared, and no amount of 
public inconvenience is considered of the slightest moment. The 
station yard at a suburban station of large resort has been a battle- 
ground for the last ten years between rival fly-drivers. One 
fevoured proprietor is allowed to send his cabs within a railed 
enclosure; the others stay outside. As each passenger is dis- 
tilled through the wicket, he is set upon by the eager employ is of 
these rivals; upon the slightest wink from him, two cabs at least 
rush up in competition for his favour ; and unless he is an habitue 
at the place, he finds himself hustled into one cab, while his luggage 
is most likely borne off to the other. His (or her) ears are 
regaled with the choicest oaths and slang of the cabmen, and 
there ensues a scene of taking numbers, calling in police, and 
occasional arrests. The magistrates before whom these cases are 
constantiy brought, at the expense of the company, usually dis- 
miss the summonses, and recommend the establishment of a regular 
cabstand, where every one may take his turn : the cabmen them- 
selves desire it, and are willing to pay the company a toll for the 
use of the stand, but the company have persisted for ten years in 
maintaining their favourite in exclusive possession of the railed 
enclosure, and keep extra police, at the expense of their share- 
holders, to support his monopoly. Instances of this kind, by 
which the temper and patience of the traveller are daily tried, 
constitute what is complimentarily known among the passengers 
as " South-Westem management." 

Although the South-Westem Railway has obtained a bad pre- 
eminence among its fellows by the possession of every quality 
that can disgrace a railway company, it yet only affords the worst 
example of evils which abound throughout the system of English 
railways. Lapse of time and greater experience have only con- 
firmed what was stated in a pamphlet published in the year 1844, 
under the title of "Railway Reform," which went through three 
editions, excited much attention, and obtained a great deal of assent 
at the time, but without achieving the slightest practical result 
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" The case then stands thus " (wrote the pamphleteer ) : — 
" ist A discovery has been made of a means of transit which 
supersedes every other. 

" 2nd. A monopoly of it has been granted to a body of in- 
dividuals in a great measure irresponsible to the State for the 
manner in which it is used. 

" 3rd. The relation between the public and railway proprietors is 
that of buyer and seller ; their interests are consequently opposite, 
that of the one being to pay as /////<?, that of the other to obtain as 
MUcA as possible. 

. " 4th. The monopoly being exercised only with the view to 
profit those who possess it, the general good of the community is 
entirely disregarded, and high charges having been found more 
profitable than low charges, the former have been adopted. 

" 5th. From this fact being established, the entire community, 
but especially the mercantile and humble classes, are put to great 
inconvenience and suffer a heavy loss. 

" 6th. The Government cannot interfere to the prejudice of 
railway proprietors without granting them compensation. 

"7th. The possession of this monopoly is in the majority of 
cases as unproductive to its owners as the manner in which it is 
exercised is prejudicial to the public." 

While we have thus been, and still are, the prey of every species 
of jobbery and incapacity in the formation and management of our 
railways, foreign governments have gone to work very differently. 
The Belgian especially have shown themselves sensible and honest 
men of business. The report of their Minister of Public Works, 
when railways were introduced into Belgium, stated that, "A 
railway undertaking is regarded by the Belgian Government as an 
establishment which should neither be a burden nor a source of 
revenue, and requiring merely that it should cover its own ex- 
penses, consisting of the charge for maintenance and repairs, with 
a further sum for the interest and gradual redemption of the 
invested capital." The consequence has been that in Belgium the 
average cost of the railway has been ^16,000 a mile when there 
was a double line, while in England the average cost has been 
from ;^3o,ooo to ;^4o,ooo. The Belgian railways are worked 
with great economy and convenience ; although all the improve- 
ments which we should wish to see adopted are not yet introduced 
upon their railways, the Belgian officials have clearly the skill to 
manage a railway. The English as yet have shown themselves 
totally destitute of it. We can invent and pioneer in the path of 
discovery and progress, but we have not yet learnt to manage. 
The Americans have a proverbial definition for a clever man that 
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he is a man who can manage au hotel, and that is a line of 
business in which the Americans especially excel 'llie P>ng]ish 
have failed in managing the large joint-stock hotels which were 
built a few years ago (except in one instance where management was 
rendered easy by the company having the hotel almost rent-free;. 
When one of the companies went into liquidation in Chancer)', 
the liquidator got rid of the directors, and engaged a manager from 
New York, and from that time the greatest success has attende^l 
it So it would seem well worth the expense if a few of the 
English railways were thrown into liquidation, and a Belgian 
manager installed in the place of the whole board-room of direcujrs, 
traffic managers, and engineers. It may not be gratifying to our 
national pride, but then we must console ourselves with the 
reflection, that inventors are generally ruined, while it is the 
second or third hand into which an invention passes that makes 
it pay. While we are entitled to the credit of inventing and im- 
proving the railway system, we have had to bear all the expense 
of the most costly experiments. When the Liverpool Railway was 
started, more than forty years ago, the engineers actually [>roiK>sed 
to adopt the plan of having a large steam-engine at different 
stations of the line to pull the carriages from station to station, 
and it was only by a long series of most expensive trials and 
failures, which English railroad-owners have had to pay for, that 
the locomotives have been brought to their present perfection. 

One great cause, however, of the difference between the Eng- 
lish and foreign railroad management has been that abroad the 
railways are Uie property of the State, or are worked by owners 
or lessees under direct stipulations with Government In England, 
on the contrary, a class of the worst description has been depas- 
tured upon the railways from the commencement One mi^ht 
naturally expect that the shareholders by whom the directors are 
elected would keep some control over them, but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that they do so. Lord Rcdesdale, who has 
earned the best thanks of all persons interested in railways who 
are not in "the Ring," by the fearless stand he has made on 
several occasions against outrageous jobs for which the connivance 
of Parliament has been sought, most truly said in the Ihnise of 
Lords, on the 20th of March, 1868, "Nothing is more unsatis- 
factory than the powers of railway proprietors at this moment 
They really have no power whatever over the management of the 
line ; and I am sorry to say that, judging by the bills that come 
before me, there is a great desire on the part of some boards to 
make themselves still more close, and prevent the interference of 
the proprietors still more completely than they were before." 
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Two years have passed since these words were spoken, but the 
railway proprietary are still ' as helpless a flock as ever, and seem 
likely so to remain. 

The control of the Executive over English railway companies 
has been very fitful, and of very little utility. In 1839 a Select 
Committee of the Commons on railways expressed their opinion 
that a board was required to superintend railway^?, "for the pur- 
pose of protecting the weak against the strong, and coimteracting 
the evils incident to monopoly." In 1841 another Committee, 
appointed by the House of Commons, recommended that the 
Board of Trade should not issue positive regulations, but rather 
act by way of suggestion. A third Select Committee, appointed 
in 1844, came to the conclusion that "an efficient supervising 
power should be constituted on the part of the public to assist 
the judgment of the Houses of Legislature, and that general prin- 
ciples should be laid down to guide its proceedings, and recom- 
mended that railway bills should for the future be submitted to 
the Board of Trade, previously to their coming before Parliament, 
with regard to suggestions on certain specific topics. 

Accordingly, in 1845 ^^ was required of the promoters of all 
intended schemes that they should furnish the Board of Trade 
with certain particulars of their proposed companies ; and the 
Board of Trade, being supplied with this information, reported on 
the very numerous railway projects of that session, but their reports 
were not found to be of any use. 

From 1846 to 185 1, supervision was exercised over railways by 
a separate Board, called Commissioners of Railways; but in 1851 
it was abolished, and the Board of Trade resumed their authority 
over railways. 

The functions of the Board of Trade in connection with rail- 
ways are conferred on them by a long series of Acts of Parliament. 
In the first place, it makes preliminary reports on specified particu- 
lars, and is engaged in surveying and inspecting proposed railways ; 
by the Railways Companies Powers Act, 1864, it has power to 
issue certificates to sanction certain agreements between railway 
companies respecting the maintenance, working, and tolls of a 
railway, and concerning superfluous lands, and certain changes of 
internal management. The Board of Trade has also power to 
certify in favour of making railways where all landowners concur, 
and no existing railway or canal company opposes ; it can also 
sanction certain deviations in executing engineering works; it 
superintends, by its officers, the permanent way after it is opened. 
The Board sanctions bye-laws, and in certain cases can authorize 
the abandonment of railways ; it has power to require and publish 
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returns by the companies of accidents, tolls, the aggregate trafRc 
of passengers, cattle, and goods ; it can regulate the speed of mail 
trains, the construction and time of departure of certain third-class 
carriages, and the details of traffic on light lines. 

Undoubtedly the most important of these provisions- is the 
power of supervision possessed by the Board of Trade over the 
safety of the permanent way. The great monopoly has this one 
limit imposed on it, viz., that in the pursuit of its gain it must not 
carry the Queen's subjects over an unsafe road. The statutable 
obligations of the monopoly are, to an unsophisticated reader of 
the Acts of Parliament, apparently very stringent ; but they relate 
more to the acquisition of the land, and the original construction 
of the works, than to the subsequent regulation of the line ; and 
except that the companies are bound to convey mails and troops 
fit certain times, and to provide third class (commonly known as 
Parliamentary) trains, to permit telegraphs to pass along their line, 
and to submit to revision of their tolls within certain limits by the 
Lords of the Treasury, the great railway potentates are left masters 
of the situation. There is not a single power in existence, short of 
Parliament, which could compel them to make any one of the altera- 
tions which have been suggested in this paper, or any other alterations 
of a similar description which experience may suggest. The course 
of legislation has been founded on the hypothesis that the com- 
panies acquired vested interests from the moment of their incorpo- 
ration, and that subsequent legislation could not affect them, except 
by way of compromise. When railway companies have applied for 
further special Acts (opportunities sufficiently frequent, as few of 
the large companies have had less than a hundred Acts of Par- 
liament, while some are regulated by upwards of two hundred), 
the Legislature has said, or rather struggled to say, that it would 
grant additional powers only upon the terms of the company sub- 
mitting to the insertion of clauses adverse to their vested interests ; 
but anything like a proposal to enact in one general Act of Par- 
liament that all existing railways should have a separate goods line, 
or should accept payment by Government stamps, or make their 
guards collect tickets in the train, or forbear to tear their line to 
pieces by running mineral trains at express speed, would be re- 
ceived with a howl of execration by the united confederacy of the 
monopolists, who, unless public opinion is brought in the strongest 
possible manner to bear against them, have sufficient Parliamentary 
influence to defeat what is unpleasing to them. 

Sad as is the view which we must take of railway property in its 
present condition, and urgent as is the need of immediate and 
most radical reform, there are, however, a few bright spots for our 
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consolation amid this deep and fearful gloom. If we allude to 
them, we do so under protest that they shall not be used as argu- 
ments against our views as to the instant necessity of reform. 
First, we may congratulate ourselves that the plague of contractors 
is leaving our shores. Ever since 1845 there has existed among 
us a trade of railway contracting of the most enormous proportions. 
Fortunes rapidly made in the construction of one line were added 
to the necessary stock for a still larger undertaking. Contractors 
were found able out of their own individual resources to "finance " 
a line, which meant to pay speculative engineers their money out 
of pocket for surveying the line ; to hire directors of name and posi- ^ 
tion, with handles before and affixes after] their names, to fill the 
board ; to supply the necessary money to pay for Parliamentary 
contests (no slight item this, when for nine years the sum expended 
in legal and Parliamentary expenses averaged ;^53,5oo a year) ; to» 
find further moneys to pay into court the necessary deposits before 
entering upon lands (leaving the landowners to get their purchase- 
moneys through Chancery suits at the end of three or foiu* years); 
and, above all, to furnish the necessary plant for constructing the 
line. When one railway was finished, a term which in a promoter's 
ideas had no reference to payment for the land, it was necessary 
that their hundreds of earth-waggons and horses, their well- 
organized gangs of navvies, their miles of temporary rails, their 
working locomotives, and gigantic surplus plant of sleepers, tim- 
bers, rails, should not lie useless or be broken up, but should be 
immediately transported to a new scene of action. Lines were 
projected and carried through with no expectation of honest suc- 
cess, but with the temporary purpose of giving emplo3maent to the 
contractor's staff, and with the subsequent hope that by dexterously 
bringing themselves into proximity with two main lines, they might 
excite a rivalry between them for purchasing the new branch ; or if 
there was but one main line within the scope of their operations, 
in the expectation that it would buy them up to get rid of the 
nuisance of their running powers, and the consequent disorganiza- 
tion of traffic — a hope the less often disappointed because the 
contractor, as part of his trade, had learnt the art of acquiring 
friendships among the main-line directors. 

This trade, thank heaven ! is broken up in England. There 
will be no more of such lines for many a long day, probably never 
in this country. The contractors have set their eyes oh new 
foreign schemes, though still, of course, with hope of beguiling 
English capital. The withdrawal of these contractors from our 
shores has been the sole cause of the recent improvement in rail- 
way affairs which is now made so much of. The capital accounts 
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are no longer being called upon to buy up contractors' lines. 
The natural increase of traffic consequent on the increase of popu- 
lation has therefore scope to display its effect without being coun- 
tervailed by large outlays on the construction of new lines, and by 
the opening of new lines in districts where there is no traffic. In 
the traffic returns of 1869, as published by the railway companies, 
the traffic receipts amounted to ;£^4i,595,66i on 14,414 miles, 
against £39,^2^,268 on 14, 223 miles in 1868, thus showing that 
in the last year, instead of fresh miles of line being opened, there 
had actually been a small reduction in the number of miles open, 
while the traffic receipts had increased by ;^i,772,393. The per- 
centage of traffic receipts on capital expended was higher in 1869 
than in any year since 1846, and the amount available for interest 
on capital was larger than in any year since 1847, when only 3,710 
miles were open. This beneficial change is almost entirely due to 
the ruin of the contractors' trade, while something is also to be 
ascribed to a more rigid economy in the working expenses which 
has been forced upon the managers, though the working expenses 
still bear the undue proportion of 47*5 per cent of the gross traffic 
receipts. 

The economy to which railway companies must — for a time, at 
least — resort, opens another hopeful prospect to the shareholders, 
in the necessity which the directors at last feel of making the 
most of surplus property, some by sale, other part by letting. 
How many thousand arches there are of railway viaduct in towns 
shut up and tenantless ! The directors would have scoffed, a few 
years ago, at troubling themselves about such triffing saving as 
letting a railway arch. If anybody wanted one, he could have it ; 
but they never went out of their way to find tenants. Things are 
different now. Railway arches make capital workshops, good 
warehouses for rough materials, tolerable farm homesteads, and in 
many town localities might he turned into markets with great ad- 
vantage ; while the letting to farmers and market gardeners of the 
thousands of fertile acres which lie uncultivated on the sides of 
railways, and which might be cultivated with the most extraordi- 
nary advantage, owing to the ease of obtaining manure by rail, and 
of carrying the produce in like manner, will sooner or later form a 
subject to which the minds of the directors will be compelled to 
bend themselves. It is true that no manager can expect to pocket 
a premium firom the tenant of the arches ; no secretary will think 
it worth his while to go shares with the farmer ; no engineer will 
see his way to get his patented inventions adopted by the market 
gardeners, as he can with such ease get them adopted by " his " 
directors; but public opinion, acting through some recognized 
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" The case then stands thus " (wrote the pamphleteer ) : — 
" I St. A discovery has been made of a means of transit which 
supersedes every other. 

" 2nd. A monopoly of it has been granted to a body of in- 
dividuals in a great measure irresponsible to the State for the 
manner in which it is used. 

" 3rd. The relation between the public and railway proprietors is 
that of buyer and seller ; their interests are consequently opposite, 
that of the one being to pay as little^ that of the other to obtain as 
much as possible. 

. "4th. The monopoly being exercised only with the view to 
profit those who possess it, the general good of the community is 
entirely disregarded, and high charges having been found more 
profitable than low charges, the former have been adopted. 

" 5th. From this fact being established, the entire community, 
but especially the mercantile and humble classes, are put to great 
inconvenience and suffer a heavy loss. 

" 6th. The Government cannot interfere to the prejudice of 
railway proprietors without granting them compensation. 

"7th. The possession of this monopoly is in the majority of 
cases as unproductive to its owners as the manner in which it is 
exercised is prejudicial to the public." 

While we have thus been, and still are, the prey of every species 
of jobbery and incapacity in the formation and management of our 
railways, foreign governments have gone to work very differently. 
The Belgian especially have shown themselves sensible and honest 
men of business. The report of their Minister of Public Works, 
when railways were introduced into Belgium, stated that, "A 
railway undertaking is regarded by the Belgian Government as an 
establishment which should neither be a burden nor a source of 
revenue, and requiring merely that it should cover its own ex- 
penses, consisting of the charge for maintenance and repairs, with 
a further sum for the interest and gradual redemption of the 
invested capital." The consequence has been that in Belgium the 
average cost of the railway has been ^16,000 a mile when there 
was a double line, while in England the average cost has been 
from ;^30,ooo to ;^4o,ooo. The Belgian railways are worked 
with great economy and convenience ; although all the improve- 
ments which we should wish to see adopted are not yet introduced 
upon their railways, the Belgian officials have clearly the skill to 
manage a railway. The English as yet have shown themselves 
totally destitute of it We can invent and pioneer in the path of 
discovery and progress, but we have not yet learnt to manage. 
The Americans have a proverbial definition for a clever man that 
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he IS a man who can manage au hotel, and that is a line of 
business in which the Americans especially excel The English 
have failed in managing the large joint-stock hotels .which were 
built a few years ago (except in one instance where management was 
rendered easy by the company having the hotel almost rent-free). 
When one of the companies went into liquidation in Chancery, 
the liquidator got rid of the directors, and engaged a manager from 
New York, and from that time the greatest success has attended 
it So it would seem well worth the expense if a few of the 
English railways were thrown into liquidation, ^id a Belgian 
manager installed in the place of the whole board-room of directors, 
traffic managers, and engineers. It may not be gratifying to our 
national pride, but then we must console ourselves with the 
reflection, that inventors are generally ruined, while it is the 
second or third hand into which an invention passes that makes 
it pay. While we are entitled to the credit of inventing and im- 
proving the railway system, we have had to bear all the expense 
of the most costly experiments. When the Liverpool Railway was 
started, more than forty years ago, the engineers actually proposed 
to adopt the plan of having a large steam-engine at different 
stations of the line to pull the carriages from station to station, 
and it was only by a long series of most expensive trials and 
failures, which English railroad-owners have had to pay for, that 
the locomotives have been brought to their present perfection. 

One great cause, however, of the difference between the Eng- 
lish and foreign railroad management has been that abroad the 
railways are the property of the State, or axe worked by owners 
or lessees under direct stipulations with Government In England, 
on the contrary, a class of the worst description has been depas- 
tured upon the railways from the commencement One might 
naturally expect that Uie shareholders by whom the directors are 
elected would keep some control over them, but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that they do so. Lord Redesdale, who has 
earned the best thanks of all persons interested in railways who 
are not in "the Ring," by the fearless stand he has made on 
several occasions against outrageous jobs for which the connivance 
of Parliament has been sought, most truly said in the House of 
Lords, on the 20th of March, 1868, "Nothing is more unsatis- 
factory than the powers of railway proprietors at this moment 
They really have no power whatever over the management of the 
line ; and I am sorry to say that, judging by the bills that come 
before me, there is a great desire on the part of some boards to 
make themselves still more close, and prevent the interference of 
the proprietors still more completely than they were before." 
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authoritative body, which we hope soon to see created, will force 
considerations of this humble kind on reluctant directors and con- 
temptuous managers. 

This brings us to our next topic of railway reform, which, though 
of very great importance, has been but little dwelt upon by writers 
on the subject. We refer to the total absence and pressing want 
of some authoritative body, swayed by no perverse interest, and 
inaccessible to jobbery, which may consider and express an 
opinion deserving respect upon the numerous improvements con- 
nected with public traffic which the ingenuity of the age is con- 
stantly devising. At present an inventor, in the presence of a 
railway manager, is like an applicant for bread before a workhouse 
master. Railway managers are a very mixed body. The best of 
them are well-educated gentlemen who take a professional interest 
in any improvement connected with the subject of their daily avo- 
cations. With men of that kind an interview is rendered as little 
disagreeable as possible by the observance of the rules of gentle- 
manly intercourse ; but even with them it is fruitiess. A manager 
installed in a comfortable berth, entrusted with the duty of working 
things as they are, does not see why he should give himself the 
trouble of pushing another man's invention for another man's 
profit Others assume the airs of little potentates, and rebuke the 
inventor for his presumption in intruding into their lofty presence, 
and tell him that there is plenty of talent in railways, and they 
need not trouble outsiders to make suggestions to persons who 
have been all their lives in the profession. Others frankly tell him 
that if he wishes to introduce any change into railway manage- 
ment, he will get no assistance from railway companies ; he must 
proceed by some vis ab extra. 

Fully granting that inventors, as a class, ar^ bores, and that idle 
and frivolous patents are granted in such plenty as to make them 
amongst the serious evils of the day, there ought clearly to be a 
competent public body to receive and consider suggestions con- 
nected with public traffic, and to report to the Executive upon 
them. If ever there was a field needing reform, and in which sug- 
gestions should be welcomed calmly and temperately considered, 
it is the railway system in England ; and yet tiiere exist no means 
whatever of forcing reform on the governing bodies of the rail- 
ways, except the most active public discussion, working upon 
the members of the Legislature. We know how hopeless such a 
process is to a friendless young inventor ; and even in the case 
of men of position and means, it is not an inviting prospect to 
seek to agitate public opinion upon questions which can never be 
the battle-cry of party, and which so large and influential a body 
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as the railway directors have the strongest interest in keeping 
quiet 

We venture to suggest that, until the railways have become the 
property of the State, there should be appointed a permanent 
Royal Commission for inquinng into and reporting upon the most 
effectual and economical means of constructing and managing 
railways — a body which, chosen from men of standing, and of fair, 
unbiassed minds, need add nothing to the expenses of the country, 
while its existence could not fail to afford to the railway share- 
holders, creditors, and passengers (and what are these but other 
words for the whole English public ?) the unspeakable advantage 
of a public authoritative body which can inquire into grievances, 
report upon projects, encourage the. mechanical ingenuity of the 
country by the certainty of a fair audience and unprejudiced con- 
sideration, expose corruption, and, as the result of their inquiries, 
recommend for legislative adoption well-digested and matured 
reforms. 

We look to the appointment of such a Commission as a step 
which it is the bounden duty of the Government to take imme- 
diately. It is no valid objection that the old Commissioners of 
Railways, twenty years ago, thoilgh comprising men of great mark, 
were foimd of little use, and their powers therefore transferred to 
the Board of Trade. Times were different then : abuses were 
not so rife, and insolvency was the last evil to which railway com- 
panies seemed exposed. Manias and panics there were, of course ; 
seasons of extraordinary inflation, seasons of depression ; but all 
seemed tending to a prosperous future for railway property ; and, 
beyond the gentlest contest by a branch of the Executive, there 
seemed nothing wanting for an endless career of success. Alas I 
nctw the majority of the companies are crippled — some hopelessly 
insolvent, others just floating along in a chronic state of pecuniary 
distress, paying nobody who does not press them, and borrowing 
money at ruinous rates, while the waste of mismanagement and 
the plunder of jobbery go on as much as ever. 
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V. 

HOW RAILWA YS MA Y BE ACQUIRED BY THE 

STATE. 

The final step to which it appears to us railway affairs must ulti- 
mately tend is the acquisition of railways by the State. 

A common notion prevails that Government has the power of 
piuchasing the railways, which is founded upon the terms of an 
Act passed in the year 1844, " to attach certain conditions to the 
construction of future railways .... and for other purposes in 
relation to railways." There had been for two years previous to 
the passing of that Act on August 9, 1844, a great fever of excite- 
ment about railways. People became alarmed about the whole 
country being covered with a " network of railways," as the favourite 
phrase was. The monopoly had already become formidable; the sins 
of directors had been in some instances discovered, and in many more 
were suspected ; people of all classes denounced the companies, 
though none perhaps in such racy and entertaining language as 
Colonel Sibthorp, who rose in his place in the House of Commons 
and declared that "he never travelled by railroad ; he hated the very 
name of railroad ; he hated it as he hated the devil. ... It was 
his belief that railroads were dangerous and delusive speculations. 
Such schemes were dangerous, delusive, unsatisfactory, and, above 
all, unknown to the constitution of the country." — (Debate on Rail- 
ways Bill, July 8, 1844.) 

Then came forth one of those illusory measures which appeased 
the public clamour for the time, but left railway boards as much 
masters of the situation as ever. Government was not prepared 
to purchase the railways then, but there was a general feeling that 
a grejat mistake had been committed in allowing railways to fall 
into the hands of these private corporations, and it was thought 
desirable that some distinct terms should be laid down upon 
which, at the expiration of a fair period for developing the railroads, 
. Government might, if it were supported by Parliament in so doing, 
purchase the railroads. Special apprehensions were entertained on 
the part of the public that railway property would rise enormously 
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in value, because traffic was evidently greatly increasing, while it 
was not anticipated that the working expenses would similarly 
increase. Mr. Cardwell, in the debate on the Bill, said : — 

" It was well known that traffic very greatl\' increased with lapse 
of time, while the expenses of working the line did not increase. 
There would be, therefore, if the original tariff were maintained, an 
increasing and very soon a disproportionate profit ; and here the 
public claimed, and rightly claimed, to share. 

Mr. Cardwell took a businesslike view of the prospects of rail- 
way property. He never dreamt, nor did any one else then 
dream, of the rise of that misbegotten offspring of competition 
and engineering, Mr. Houghton's " insatiable monster," which now 
sucks away the life-blood of railways* People anticipated that 
in a few years profits would rise above lo per cent., and railway 
property become so valuable that Government could never afford 
to buy them out 

The Bill was introduced by the present Prime Minister, who was 
then President of the Board of Trade, in a speech of great power, 
which occupied two hours in delivery, and was answered by Mr. 
Bright in a speech likewise marked by great vigour. The Bill was 
carried, but in respect of this plan for purchase, it always has 
been, and always will be, practically a dead letter— not thereby, as 
we understand, falling short of the anticipation of Mr. Gladstone, 
who in introducing the Bill said, "We are content in the main 
with making a mere provision for the limitation in future; the 
whole effect of which provision is that, instead of Parliament 
having its hands tied and fettered as they are now, they shall be 
free to deal with these matters for the pubHc good." 

The Bill began by reciting that it was expedient that the 
concession of powers for the establishment of new lines of railway 
should be subjected to such conditions as were thereinafter con- 
tained for the benefit of the pubUc, and then enacted, that if at 
any time after the end of twenty-one years from the ist January 
next after the passing of any Act of Parliament for the construction 
of any new line or passenger railway, whether such new line 
be a trunk, branch, or junction, .... the clear annual profits 
(Jivisible upon the subscribed and paid-up capital stock of the 
said railway upon the average of the then last preceding years 
should equal or exceed the rate of ;£'io for every hundred pounds 
X)f such paid-up capital stock, it should be lawful for the Treasury 
to revise the scale of tolls, fares, and charges, .... so as to 
reduce the divisible profits to the rate of ;2^io per cent. Then 
followed the proviso that at any time after the expiration of the 
said term of twenty-one years, it should be lawful for the Treasury 
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to purchase any of such railways, with all its hereditaments, stock, 
and appurtenances, .... upon payment of a sum equal to twenty- 
five years' purchase of the annual divisible profits, estimated on the 
average of the three next preceding years ; but if the average rate 
of profits should have been less than ;^io per cent., the amount of 
the purchase-money should be ascertained by arbitration. 

The third section provided that the option of revision or pur- 
chase should not be applied to any railway made or authorized to 
be made previously to the year 1844, and that no branch or 
extension of less than five miles in length of any such line of 
railway should be taken to be a new railway within the provisions 
of the Act, and that the option of purchase should not be exer- 
cised as regards any branch or extension of any railway without 
including such railway in the purchase, in case the proprietors 
thereof should require that the same should be so included ; and 
the fourth section puts it out of the power of the Government for 
the time being, at the expiration of any of the periods of twenty-one 
years, to take any proceedings under the Act for purchasing any 
railway until the further sanction of Parliament had been ob- 
tained. 

. Mr. Baring's objection to the Bill is unanswerable. " How," he 
asked, " did they propose to carry their scheme into operation ? 
The right hon. gentleman said it was an experiment for the purpose 
of reducing railway rates, but in order to carry it out they must 
become the proprietors of a whole nest of railways. Should they 
buy up ten railways, and in any one of those districts there should 
happen to be an old railway, they would have no power of inter- 
fering with it, and it would prevent them from carrying out their 
experiment." 

The purchase of the railways by Government must, even accord- 
ing to the scheme of the Act, be the subject of further Parliamen- 
tary discussion with a view to obtaining authority to raise the 
necessary funds ; and we apprehend that whenever those powers 
are sought. Parliament will proceed by one general Act applying 
to the railways which existed before 1844, as well as to those created 
afterwards, and will make the purchase of the railways of Great 
Britain the subject of one grand financial operation. 

In dealing with this subject it becomes desirable to consider the 
arguments for and against the acquisition of the railroads by the 
State, entirely apart from the considerations affecting the use which 
the State shall make of them when acquired. 

In favour of the acquisition of the railroads by the State, it is 
urged that they are now the highways of the country, and that no 
Government, however barbarous, has previously allowed the high- 
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ways to be private property. Parliament, it is said, when it 
granted to the companies compulsory powers for the purpose of 
obtaining land against the will of its owners for the formation of 
railways, was under the mistaken impression that by clauses which 
were introduced, enabling private persons to run their own loco- 
motives and carriages over the rails, the right of the public to use 
the railroads as highways upon payment of toll was reserved. 
Those clauses, like so many other efforts of the Legislature in its 
battle with the companies, are merely illusions. It is found, as we 
before showed, that railroads cannot be used with a due regard to 
public safety unless the sole management of the traffic over each 
road is in the hands of one body. In this way the owners of the 
road have become the monopolists of the carrying trade over the 
road. The argument proceeds to urge that it is contrary to public 
policy that there should be a private monopoly in a public 
necessity. The right to travel by iron highways is as much a right 
of public necessity as the right to traverse the metalled coach- 
roads or the tidal rivers of the country ; and since it has become 
evident that railway carriage must be a monopoly, it should be a 
public monopoly, and not a private monopoly ; in other words, it 
should be worked on the principle that after paying the necessary 
expenses, whatever surplus profit there may be should be public, 
not private property. 

In answer, it is urged that to call the present system of railway 
carriage a monopoly is an abuse of language. The essence of a 
monopoly is that there should be a prohibition against the public 
doing what the monopolist is privileged to do. The collection and 
delivery of letters is a monopoly of the Post Office, because it is 
illegal for any other person to collect and deliver letters for hire ; 
but there is no law to prevent another company from buying the 
necessary land, if the owners are willing to sell, between London 
and Brighton, and setting up a rival carrying trade to the pre- 
sent London, Brighton, and South Coast Company. In other 
words, there is no exclusive privilege belonging to that company 
to carry goods and passengers by rail between London and 
Brighton. The only exclusive privilege is to carry them by a 
particular route. 

The rejoinder is one which we consider conclusive. Although 
there is no written law forbidding other persons beside the 
Brighton Railway Company to carry passengers and goods by rail- 
way between London and Brighton, there is an unwritten law, as 
stringent as any express enactment to be found in the Statute Book, 
that a new railway could not be made without Government inter- 
ference, that that interference would not be exercised imless it 
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were shown that the new line had a reasonable chance of being 
profitable, and that the undertaking of applying for this legislative 
interference, and of subscribing the necessary fiinds to construct 
and work the line, if Parliament sanctioned it, is one which no 
ordinary private individuals could enter upon, but which must 
necessarily be left to a joint-stock company or large contractor. 
Practically, therefore, and in the unalterable nature of things, the 
persons who obtain the Government interference on their behalf, 
and who construct the line in pursuance of it, become monopolists, 
in the strict sense of the term, of the carrying trade between the 
termini of their railway — a monopoly not the less severe against 
the public because at certain points the temporary competition 
of one monopolist may conflict with the interest of another. 
The fact, therefore, being established that railway travelling is 
a monopoly, we feel no difficulty in applying the rule of policy 
that, as a point of principle, every monopoly in a matter of public 
necessity should belong to or be under the direct control of the 
executive Government, leaving open, for the present, the question 
whether the Government should undertake the whole duty of work- 
ing it, or should engage persons to do so on certain conditions. 

Coming next to the question of expediency : Are there or are 
there not such grave objections to the Government acquiring the 
railroads, that it is expedient in this instance to make an exception 
to the general rule of policy that monopolies in public necessities 
should never belong to private individuals ? 

Of course the burden of proof is on those who seek to establish 
such an exception. They endeavour to discharge the obligation 
of their argument by urging that whatever economic advantages 
may be shown to arise from Government m'knaging railways, 
whether in the saving of working expenses, or the greater facility 
for obtaining the necessary capital, would equally be reasons for 
Government undertaking any other business, and that Government 
might just as well be Qie universal bakers and butchers of the 
nation. In case they were so, there would be a wonderful re- 
duction in the expense now caused by too numerous shops, with 
their half-employed journeymen, and the multitude of carts that 
keep driving about over the same routes, whereas if the towns were 
mapped out into districts, only one head depot need exist for every 
three or four streets, and one cart would be sufficient to deliver all 
the bread from this depot in the place of the three or four shops and 
three or four carts now used wastefully in the business. Further 
they say, as a reductio ddabsurdum argument. Why have the nuisance 
of butchers* and bakers* bills ? Why not pay a stamp when your 
loaf is delivered at the door ? 
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Such reasonte overlook the distinction between Government in- 
terference in mere matters of trade, and in cases where a monopoly is 
necessary. It is too well established to be unsettled now that the 
general business of life is better done when left to the unfettered 
control of those who are most intimately concerned with it in its 
several departments, than when undertaken by a class of public 
functionaries hedged round by preferential restrictions. Freedom 
of trade is far too popular in England for us to suppose that 
Government would be allowed to enter into competition with 
private traders where the trade is open to all ; but in the case of 
railroads the option is not between free trade and Government 
control, but between a private monopoly and a public monopoly; and 
except in patents, where a limited private monopoly is granted as a 
reward for the publication of the invention, and in railways, private 
monopolies have long been counted among the abuses of the past. 
Those who propose that a private monopoly should be converted 
into a public monopoly have therefore nothing to fear from a sup- 
posed invasion of public monopoly "into the sacred regions where 
trade is free. When abuses exist in ordinary trade, there are 
always open to the public imposed upon by too high prices or 
deteriorated articles the never-failing resources of competition 
or co-operation — ^never-failing in matters of ordinary trade, but 
hitherto ineffective in railway matters. Competition has been tried, 
and totally failed, in the production of anything except a race for 
speed, witii the disastrous results which we have already pointed 
out Co-operation can be applied only in the shape of Govern- 
ment intervention. The principle of co-operation is to enable the 
producer and the consumer to meet, without the intervention of 
middle-men having interests adverse to each of them. In the 
case of railways, the whole nation constitutes the consumers, for 
every one travels by railroad, now that we have lost poor Colonel 
Sibthorp ; and a considerable portion of the nation are already the 
producers, for the railway proprietary includes a vast majority of 
the persons who possess any properly at all. The plan for pur- 
chase by Government would make the producers and the con- 
sumers the same body, viz., the whole nation, and would reduce to 
a minimum the adverse interests which now intervene in the shape 
of between four and five thousand principal personages, with an 
imcounted host of underlings. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the extent of this advan- 
tage, which is far greater than may at first sight appear. Its first 
and most obvious consequence would be the abolition of directors. 
We have said so much that is uncomplimentary of them, that, 
lest we should be supposed to be prejudiced, we would rather 
quote an unimpeachable authority upon their inutility. Captain 
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Galton, in a paper on railway accidents, read before the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, said : — 

" This vast property is often managed by directors, who only 
meet occasionally, who only give up a portion of their time and 
thoughts to the concern, and who frequently absorb the time and 
fetter the responsibility of the managers appointed under them. On 
one railway, which extends over nearly i,ooo miles, there are thirty- 
two directors, not one of whom is paid at present sufficient to 
demand his whole time and thoughts. A private concern could 
not go on under such arrangements. Besides, those who are 
officially charged with the duty of looking after the safety of the 
traffic do not occupy, as a rule, such a position or status in the 
company as the importance of the charge calls for, nor is there 
generally that gradation of responsibility which alone enables the 
directors to hold their offices responsible for results." 

While the salaries of the directors would be saved, and a con- 
siderable part of the staff would become unnecessary by the ex- 
pense of houses, offices, and salaries being spread over the largest 
amount of service, according to the principle of co-operation, 
another gigantic establishment would also fall before the knife of 
the reformer. We allude to the railway clearing-house. This 
is a creature of the ticket system. It has seventy-three railways 
on its books, and it employs a chief manager, four chief clerks, and 
nine hundred subordinate clerks. Its use is to enable one ticket 
to be valid for the lines of different companies, and to prevent a 
consequent change of carriage; and it effects a corresponding 
adjustment of accounts with reference to the conveyance of goods 
over the lines of different companies. Mn Haggard says, " What 
passengers, as they ride on in comfort, and are thus spared the 
anno)rances referred to (the changing of carriages and of luggage, 
and taking fresh tickets as one line has been traversed and another 
is entered upon), ever think of the machinery at work, and the cost 
to accomplish all this ? If they do not think of the cost, they feel 
it when they pay for their ticket Both machinery and cost would 
be unnecessary if the Government either worked the railways or let 
them out to three or four lessees, in place of the seventy-three con- 
stituents of the clearing-house." 

But the advantages to be derived from the abolition of the pre- 
sent system of railway ownership do not stop there. Suggestions 
have been made with bated breath, ever since railways existed, 
that there are too many members of the Legislature interested in 
special lines, or having a class interest as directors. The vagaries 
of legislation in the matter of private bills, so frequent and so 
flagrant that the committees seemed to show their knowledge of 
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consistency only by their persistent avoidance of it, have been 
traced, witii what justice we need not now inquire, to the private 
interest of members of the Legislature in the lines proposed to be 
effected. That such suggestions should even have been made is a 
great evil ; that there should be any foundation for them were a 
monstrous scandal ; but if Government bought the railways, or 
created one general railway stock for all the railway proprietors, no 
personal interest would remain in members of the Legislature likely 
to interfere with the due discharge of their duties. The railway 
stock would be general, and would not give its holder an unfair 
leaning towards any one part of the system. 

If the interest of the public seems from every point of view to 
require the piu'chase of the railways by Government, that of the 
shareholders is unquestionably not different. Ever since the year 
1845 railway property has been declining. Dividends used to be 
10 per cent., and it was thought a serious blow when the London 
and North-Western dividend fell from 10 per cent in December, 
1846, to 7 per cent in June, 1848. An extract from an article in 
the Companion to the British Almanac for 1849 shows the state 
of feeling at the close of the year 1848 : — 

" There has been now for three years an almost uninterrupted 
declension in the market value of railway property. It was 
dreaded by many cautious persons in 1845 ^^^.t the then existing 
recklessness would bring about disastrous results. The disturbed 
state of political and commercial matters has undoubtedly contri- 
buted to their end, but it is indisputable that the depreciation is 
mainly due to the excessive absorption of capital in one particular 
species of enterprise ; the much-dreaded * calls* have drained away 
money which is legitimately required in other quarters. It may 
be useful to take twelve (we have reduced them to nine) of the 
older companies, and compare the prices of their shares in one 
particular week in four successive years — say, first week in August, 
which was about the height of the fever in 1845. As three of the 
companies have each called up an additional instalment on their 
shares within this period, we will adjust the prices to * paid-up' 
shares to render the comparison a fair one. 

London and North- Western 
Great Western . 
South-Western . 
Midland 

South-Eastern . 
Bristol and Exeter 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Brighton 
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The crash of the last few years in railway property is too well 
known to need illustration by any array of figures. Upon the 
whole we apprehend that no one can doubt the correctness of the 
conclusion at which Mr. Chadwick arrives in his carefiil and instruc- 
tive address read before the Social Science Congress of 1865 : — 

" In England the net receipts, less interest, on preference shares 
and loans is even now under 4 per cent, on the ordinary share 
capital, and the shareholders would have gained largely if they 
could have kept their money in Government securities. In 
Belgium the net profits on the Government and private capital 
expended average nearly 5^ per cent. ; in France more than 6 J j 
in Prussia nearly 7-^, with fuel and iron much dearer. ... In 
England the average fares per 100 miles are, for first class pas- 
sengers 15 s. lod., the second class iis. 6d , third class 7 s. 6d. 
In Belgium they are, for first class 6s. 6d., the second class 5s. 6d., 
for the third class 3s. In France they are 13s. 6d., los., and 7 s. 
respectively ; and in the Gerriian States somewhat lower. But it 
is reported by Captain Galton, and generally admitted, that their 
third class is generally as good as our second, and their second 
class as good as .our first." 

When we look around to see what rays of hope there are for the 
poor shareholders, we find little comfort in such pamphlets as 
those of Mr. Houghton and Mr. Haggard, which are intended to 
prove that fares must not be reduced. The Board of Trade 
returns have shown that the proportion of the working expenses 
to receipts rose from 47 per cent, in i860 to 50 per cent, in 1867. 
The returns as published by the railways take credit for having 
reduced the proportion to 47 '5 per cent, since the Board of Trade 
returns for 1867 were pubHshed, but the proportion is still out of 
all reason. Before the year i860 this proportion was not calcu- 
lated, but the mania among railway engineers for heavy rolling 
stock had then been in operation for some years. We venture to 
think that before the passing of the Act in 1842 which enabled 
carriages and waggons to exceed four tons (their own weight in- 
cluded), the proportion of working expenses to receipts was pro- 
bably about 30 per cent. Supposing that Messrs. Haughton and 
Haggard shall succeed in staying the reduction of fares, that will 
not stay the reduction of dividends, if this proportion of working 
expenses to receipts cannot be materially reduced, and the position 
of many railways may be expected to become not better than 
some of them are even at this day whose working is actually carried 
on at a loss. 

We apprehend, if the shareholders were polled, those who had 
no interest in the maintenance of the present boards and manage- 
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ment would very willingly exchange their shares for Government 
securities, though equal unanimity might possibly not prevail as to 
the mode and scheme of exchange. 

Mr. Brandon's plan is that each shareholder should receive in 
return for his shares Government railway stock bearing interest at 
4% per cent, the amount of stock being determined by the average 
price of shares for seven years. Captain Laws suggested that the 
net annual income for an average of tlu-ee years should be taken 
as the basis of value, and that proper precautions should be taken 
to prevent the company making dividends beyond their fair earn- 
ings, as well as for keeping up the full plant — a suggestion, we need 
hardly say, made before the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, or the Great Eastern, had been finally financed by their 
directors, contractors, et hoc genus omne, for a three years' average 
of the dividends paid by these lines would render the purchase 
rather too easy for Government Another plan was that of Mr. 
Ejitwistle, viz., to create Government stock bearing interest at 3^ per 
cent (guaranteed against reduction for thirty-five years), and allot 
every shareholder ;Jioo of such stock for every £j\ of net annual 
dividend out of the profits of his railway, after deducting all 
charges both for interest of money and for depreciation and super- 
annuation of working stock, the profits being ascertained on an 
average of years. 

These plans all differ in detail, but agree in the main principles. 
No money need be raised by Government ; the whole effect of the 
operation would be that Government guarantees a certain annual 
pa)rment to the present holders of the property, and takes the 
property into its own possession, to be dealt with for the benefit 
of die State, with the result, of course, that all profit that can be 
made by saving of establishments, improved mechanism, and the 
like would belong to the State, and not to the shareholders — ^the 
State becoming, in fact, the sole shareholder. 

There remains another class to be considered — the debenture- 
holders. The rate of interest on the debenture loans in the Board 
of Trade returns for 1867 varied from 10 per cent, the rate of one 
loan of ;^8,ioo by the Cambrian Railway, to 3 percent, the rate 
at which four loans had been contracted by four different com- 
panies. The average may fairly be taken at 4^ per cent. Govern- 
ment can always borrow at 3;^, therefore the saving by Government 
borrowing instead of the companies would be i^ per cent Many 
of these debentures might be bought at a considerable discount, 
but even were they redeemed on an average at par, a great saving 
would be effected by Government redeeming them in exchange for 
an equivalent in Consols. 
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V. 

HOW RAILWAYS MAY BE ACQUIRED BY THE 

STATE. 

The final step to which it appears to us railway aflfairs must ulti- 
mately tend is the acquisition of railways by the State. 

A common notion prevails that Government has the power of 
purchasing the railways, which is founded upon the terms of an 
Act passed in the year 1844, " to attach certain conditions to the 
construction of future railways .... and for other purposes in 
relation to railways." There had been for two years previous to 
the passing of that Act on August 9, 1844, a great fever of excite- 
ment about railways. People became alarmed about the whole 
country being covered with a " network of railways," as the favourite 
phrase was. The monopoly had already become formidable; the sins 
of directors had been in some instances discovered, and in many more 
were suspected ; people of all classes denounced the companies, 
though none perhaps in such racy and entertaining language as 
Colonel Sibthorp, who rose in his place in the House of Commons 
and declared that "he never travelled by railroad ; he hated the very 
name of railroad ; he hated it as he hated the devil. ... It was 
his belief that railroads were dangerous and delusive speculations. 
Such schemes were dangerous, delusive, unsatisfactory, and, above 
all, unknown to the constitution of the country." — (Debate on Rail- 
ways Bill, July 8, 1844.) 

Then came forth one of those illusory measures which appeased 
the public clamour for the time, but left railway boards as much 
masters of the situation as ever. Government was not prepared 
to purchase the railways then, but there was a general feeling that 
a great mistake had been committed in allowing railways to fall 
into the hands of these private corporations, and it was thought 
desirable that some distinct terms should be laid down upon 
which, at the expiration of a fair period for developing the railroads, 
Government might, if it were supported by Parliament in so doing, 
purchase the railroads. Special apprehensions were entertained on 
the part of the public that railway property would rise enormously 
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in value, because traffic was evidently greatly increasing, while it 
was not anticipated that the working expenses would similarly 
increase. Mr. Cardwell, in the debate on the Bill, said : — 

" It was well known that traffic very greath' increased with lapse 
of time, while the expenses of working the line did not increase. 
There would be, therefore, if the original tariff were maintained, an 
increasing and very soon a disproportionate profit ; and here the 
public claimed, and rightly claimed, to share. 

Mr. Cardwell took a businesslike view of the prospects of rail- 
way property. He never dreamt, nor did any one else then 
dream, of the rise of that misbegotten offspring of competition 
and engineering, Mr. Houghton's " insatiable monster," which now 
sucks away the life-blood of railways* People anticipated that 
m a few years profits would rise above lo per cent., and railway 
property become so valuable that Government could never afford 
to buy them out. 

The Bill was introduced by the present Prime Minister, who was 
then President of the Board of Trade, in a speech of great power, 
which occupied two hours in delivery, aiid was answered by Mr. 
Bright in a speech likewise marked by great vigour. The Bill was 
carried, but in respect of this plan for purchase, it always has 
been, and always will be, practically a dead letter— not thereby, as 
we understand, falling short of the anticipation of Mr. Gladstone, 
who in introducing the Bill said, "We are content in the main 
with making a mere provision for the limitation in future; the 
whole effect of which provision is that, instead of Parliament 
having its hands tied and fettered as they are now, they shall be 
free to deal with these matters for the public good." 

The Bill began by reciting that it was expedient that the 
concession of powers for the establishment of new lines of railway 
should be subjected to such conditions as were thereinafter con- 
tained for the benefit of the public, and then enacted- that if at 
any time after the end of twenty-one years from the 1st January 
next after the passing of any Act of Parliament for the construction 
of any new line or passenger railway, whether such new line 
be a trunk, branch, or junction, .... the clear annual profits 
cjivisible upon the subscribed and paid-up capital stock of the 
said railway upon the average of the then last preceding years 
should equal or exceed the rate of ;^io for every hundred pounds 
X)f such paid-up capital stock, it should be lawful for the Treasury 
to revise the scale of tolls, fares, and charges, .... so as to 
reduce the divisible profits to the rate of ;Jio per cent. Then 
followed the proviso that at any time after the expiration of the 
said term of twenty-one years, it should be lawful for the Treasury 
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cheap to the country if he were paid as highly as the Lord 
Chancellor, or the Bishop of London, and could then afford to be, 
and would be, as pure and spotless as the holders of those offices 
have ordinarily been. Others dread the increase of Government 
influence, especially in the matter of voting for members of Parlia- 
ment, and are beset by fears which have never been better expressed 
than by Mr. Bright in the debate on the Railways' Bill in 1844: — 
" He was convinced that if under this Bill the management of 
railways should devolve upon the Government, it would not be 
long before the public would deeply repent having entrusted them 
with such power. But there were other questions besides those of 
economy connected with the subject. There was the constitu- 
tional question whether it were fitting that any Government should 
be entrusted with the enormous amount of patronage which this 
Bill, by giving them the control of railways, would place in their 
hands. The London and Birmingham Railway alone employed 
from 1,500 to 2,000 persons, with salaries varying firom ^70 to 
;^i,ooo, and they spent more than ;^ 200,000 for wages, stores, 
tools, and a variety of other expenditure.. The Great Western 
Railway must pay more than this even, and the whole of the rail- 
ways together paid an amount that was enormous; and if the 
management of these establishments, the expenditure of these 
large sums of money, and the patronage of so many appointments, 
were to be placed in the hands of the executive Government, would 
it not give them a great and dangerous influence over the various 
electoral bodies, and affect the freedom of the constituencies of 
the country? Would not the power of conferring 1,500 or 2,000 
appointments between London and Birmingham, with salaries 
varying from ;£'jo to ;^ 1,000 a year, naturally give Government 
a very powerful influence over the constituencies of those places, 
and of every borough near which the railway passed ? See what 
was the case already in regard to the Post Office patronage. He 
(Mr. Bright) was at Kendal on the day of the last election, and 
was then informed that the guard of the mail coach, on passing 
through that town, was taken from the coach, and compelled 
to vote for the Government candidate, to whose political opinions 
it was known he was opposed. Where, then, would be the inde- 
pendence of the constituencies if the executive Government had 
the railways under their control, and employed the patronage 
which would thus devolve upon them as Uiey too firequently did 
in other cases ? The same effects which now resulted firom their 
influence in such places as Rochester, Pembroke, Devonport, and 
elsewhere, would exist in every borough through which a railway 
passed. And if the system which was found to be so prejudicial 
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to the indepenfience of the constituencies in those towns in which 
it was now exercised was to be extended to ahnost every town in 
the kingdom, there was nothing in the shape of reduction of fares 
that could at all compensate* tiie public for the injury that would 
be thus inflicted upon the country." 

The alternative plan, which is favoured by those who desire that 
railways should become the property of the State, but yet should 
not be worked by the Government, is that they should be leased to 
companies formed for the purpose of working them. On the Con- 
tinent both schemes are in operation. King Leopold deserves 
the credit of introducing a Government system of railways ; he 
proposed it to the Belgian Legislature in 1833, and in 1834 a law 
was passed adopting the proposal. In pursuance of it 347 miles 
of State railway were constructed at a total cost of ;^8,4io,i28, 
including stations and rolling stock The plan of construction by 
Government was, however, afterwards departed from, and conces- 
sions were granted to companies to construct 900 additional miles 
of railway in Belgium — the property, however, in all the railways 
belonging to the State, and the interest of the companies being 
only for terms of years, at the expiration of which the railways 
fall to the absolute ownership of the State. Of these 900 miles, 
however, 117 miles are now worked by the State, and the remain- 
ing 783 by companies, so that more than half the lines in Belgium 
are worked, not by Government, but by companies. On the 
German lines the Prussian State works about half its railways ; 
private companies work the rest In Austria the railways are 
worked by lessees. In France railways all belong to the State, 
though they were nearly all constructed and are worked by com- 
panies. The great lines are leased to six great companies for 
ninety-nine years, during which there is a sinking fund in forma- 
tion for the redemption of the capital. Other lines will fall into 
the possession of the State at the expiration of a term of twenty- 
five years. 

Thus we find that in foreign countries the practice leans strongly 
to the lines being worked by companies, and Mr. Stephenson is 
related by his biographers to have favoured the idea of letting 
out the railways to farmers, like the fanners of turnpike roads 
and bridges, who should pay a fixed rent, and retain the surplus 
profits. 

Upon the whole, we consider that the working of railways by 
a separate department of the State would conduce most to the 
public interest We think so for the following reasons : — 

In the first place, the greater the consolidation, the less would 
be the working expenses. Under one management, the railways 
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of the country would be worked with the least possible expendi- 
ture upon establishments. By leasing them to different companies, 
we maintain to a certain extent the waste of the present system. 

Next we have to observe that a Government department esta- 
blished for the sole purpose of supplying public wants of a particular 
class is immediately accessible to public opinion, and cannot 
shelter itself behind legal quibbles, or ill-drawn statutable provi- 
sions. It is a favourite notion with some persons that Government 
might safely lease the lines for twenty years to the best bidders, 
who should be bound by covenants to submit to a revision oif 
their charges and arrangements every five years, to keep up the 
stock, to spend a certain sum annually in maintaining the per- 
manent way, and should be compelled to make a sufficient deposit 
to secure the due fulfilment of the covenants of their lease. We 
surely have had enough of the blunders of the Government 
draughtsmen in Acts of Parliament, without putting ourselves at 
their mercy in railway leases. No possible doubt could exist 
that the companies would have the better of these gentlemen at 
every turn, and we could not then have our usual resource of an 
Amendment Act the next session, but for twenty years we should 
be the victims of the companies. Besides, granting for the 
moment absolute wisdom to the draughtsmen short of the gift of 
prophecy, who can tell in this inventive age what new mechanism 
may be introduced in the course of the next twenty years, which 
it would be highly conducive to the public use upon the railways, 
but which would interfere with some vested interest of the lessees ? 
In such a case we may be sure the public would go to the wall. 
If, on the contrary, the managers were a department of the State, 
public opinion would force the adoption of tide invention. 

If we turn to the experience of similar imdertakings, we find 
that the working of the foreign railways by the lessees frequently 
gives rise to great and well-grounded dissatisfaction. It has been 
stated that in France goods very recently took four days to be trans- 
ported by railway from Paris to Rheims, notwithstanding thevu*gent 
remonstrances of the Government. We know how mischievous 
for the State the farming of taxes has always been, and what abuses 
existed, and to a great extent still exist, in turnpike trusts. 

In the next place, working upon the new system is entirely an 
experiment in England. We are apt to be told that our railways 
must be the dearest in the world because the expense of con- 
structing them has been so great, and therefote, in striking a bargain 
with the State, the lessees will have the advantage of this most 
fallacious basis — for most fallacious it undoubtedly is. Of all 
railways the dearest to construct have been those which have 



gone through populous districts, such as the Blackwall, which cost 
;^326,ooo per mile, and the Greenwich, which cost;^264,ooo per 
mile ; yet the fares on these railways are lower than those on 
any other, and these railways will always be the most remune- 
rative if the fares are kept low. At the first offset the lines will be 
leased to companies, who will undertake to charge but a very 
insufficient reduction of the present rates, and when it is found 
that fares can be further reduced, not only without infringing upon 
the profits, but as a means of producing greater profits, those profits 
will go to the lessees, and not to the Government 

What, therefore, remains of the arguments against Government 
working the railways except the political argument that there will 
be so many more servants of the Government bound to vote 
for the Government candidate ? At the time when this objection 
was urged so strongly by Mr. Bright in the House of Commons^ it 
bad much more force than it has now, because general opinion in 
favour of voting by ballot for members of Parliament is increasing 
so rapidly, that long before the nation has matured its schemes of 
railway reform, we may expect that every man's vote will be 
known to himself alone. The reformers no longer sit on the 
cross benches. 
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THE RAIL WA Y LEA G UE. 

We have been requested to invite gentlemen desirous of com- 
bining to form a Railway League for the improvement of railway 
according to the views put forth in this pamphlet, to send theff 
names and addresses, and any suggestions they may be W^ 
to make, to the publishers, Messrs. Hicks and Co., 3. <^^ 
Street, Cheapside, with "Railway League" m the corner ^ IM 
envelope; or to the Editor, Genera! Hill, 3S> St Lukes Koafl, 
Westboume Park. They will incur no liabill^ by sendmg. 
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